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A Steam Carriage with the distance of a gasoline and ease of 
operation of an electric. 100 miles without a stop for 
gasoline or water in the A. C. A. run, May 30th, 
using 534 gals. gasoline and 6 gals. of water. 


_ Halsey Automobile Co., 


Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. 


TOLEDO STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Semi-Flash Boiler—Stored Steam—The Boiler Adopted by the U. 
S. Government in Torpedo Boats—No Hand Pumping—Engine 
Encased Running in Oil Bath—Plain Bearings—“Toledo” Quality. 


Mississippi Valley Ah utomobile Co, 
3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
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K THE WHITE STEAM, . re 

$s THE WINTON GASOLINE, Electric : Steam : Gasoline 

* U. S. LONG-DISTANCE GASOLINE, $850 to $5,000 = $750 to $2,000 2 $650 to $2,500 
THE RAMBLER GASOLINE, “COLUMBIA,” “TOLEDO,” ics onte = 
= THE WAS ee eee “WAVERLEY.” 2 “MOBILE,” = “Toledo Gasoline Gar.” 3 
% NEW and second-hand LOCOMOBILES for sale CHEAP. > Second-Hand “Mobiles,” Whites” and “Locomobiles.” SK 
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: An Jdeal Present 
‘ For Mother For Springtime 

AN For Sister For a Birthday 

nV For Sweetheart For an Engagement 

a For Wife For a Wedding 


Jonnets Jo a Wifes 
By Ernest McGaffey 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Verse in the past quarter of a century. 
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in a slide case. 
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COMBAT AND COMMERCE. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY,. 





result, between Fitzsimmons and Jeffries, at San 

Francisco, last week, I feel competent to discuss 
the merits of that remarkable meeting. For fear of mis- 
judgment of the motives of this little comment, I will say 
that I love a fight—a combat of almost any sort, from a 
set-to between game bantams toa great political conflict or 
even the bloody pageantry of savage war. I’d rather see 
my boy coming home with a “baseball finger” or a “football 
nose,” than have him “goin” for manicured niceties and 
facial massage. Freckles and blackened eyes look better 
to me than complexion powders and rovge pots. Bull 
terriers and game bird-dogs are better than pampered lap- 
dogs and pugs. They have more sense, they do things 
and, by the way, they live longer and to a better purpose. 
For the game of glove-fighting or boxing or “ring sport” or 
“pugilism,” I have nothing but honest enthusiasm and good 
words, 

I believe the heavyweight fight at ’Frisco last week was 
“a fake,” and I have many good reasons for the belief. 
The chief, and perhaps the best, is Col. William W. 
Naughton’s word. Naughton is, par excellence, the best 
informed, the most broad-minded and the most incorruptible 
sporting authority now writing for the American public. 
He has seen every considerable fight for the past quarter 
of acentury. He is known of every ring follower, sport- 
ing editor, amateur and gambler from the Golden Gate to 
Coney Island and the blacklegs all hate, because they fear, 
him. Even the adroit Dan Stuart couldn’t “con” him, and, 
up to date, he has exposed and pilloried more pugilistic 
hippodromes than any writer in this country. 

“Bill” Naughton has said that the Fitzsimmons-Jeffries 
fight was “faked” in the eighth round; he recorded his in- 
formation in a sealed letter to the Mayor of ’Frisco twenty- 
four hours before the fight; and now that his prediction, or 
information, has proven exactly true, even as to the time 
and manner of the “lay-down,” he is certainly entitled to 
the thankless privilege of saying, “I told you so.” 

Apart from Naughton’s positive charge, is the fact that 
most of the betting done immediately before the fight was 
on the proposition that the Australian would not go beyond 
the eighth round. Fortunes were won and lost at “even 
money” that the fight would not last over ten rounds, but 
the most extraordinary feature of the betting was the num- 
ber and size of the bets made on “the chance” that Fitz- 
simmons would go outinthe eighth. It was an astonish- 
ingly daring “chance” for evena wild-cat speculator to 
make, but when it is remembered that these wagers were 
proposed and circulated by “the knowing ones,” and 
booked as fast and as liberally as the takers appeared, a 
man with half an eye can see the wool of the Senegambian 
in the kindling-wood. 

Fitzsimmons faked a fight with Jim Hallin Australia 
before either of them had seen America. He admits it. 
He told me at El Paso, the day he whipped Peter Maher, 
the Irish counterfeit, that honesty was the best policy—in 
this country. Of course he meant that square fighting was 
the only kind that paid. And it was and it is, up toa cer- 
tain age. Fitzsimmons is almost an old man. His reputa- 
tion was made long ago. He is toooldto defend the title 
of champion even if he won it. He said, yesterday, that he 
intended to “resign it” to Jeffries, if the fight had gone the 
other way. It was, then, an empty thing for him. . I have 
no doubt whatever that, in view of the circumstances and 
with regard to the Australian’s voluntary utterances before 
and since the fight, the most “sensible” thing he could have 


H AVING neither seen the fight, nor wagered on the 


done was to agree with Jeffries upon a “sure-thing” finish 
and put all the money he could get or command upon the 
pre-arranged result. Purse and gate receipts become sec- 

ondary considerations in face of an opportunity to cash a 

hundred thousand‘dollars’ worth of bets at 10 to 4, on a cer- 
tainty. 

Promotors like Dan Stuart, Joe Vendig, James 
O’Rourke, Billy Delaney, Brady, Lou Houseman ef ai, 
are responsible for the pass to which the boxing game has 
come. They are “magantes” of a business that was once a 
sport. They have managed the game into a commerce. 
Nobody could “manage” John L Sullivan and, therefore, 
he remains to-day what he has always been, the foremost 
gladiator of modern times. Corbett, McCoy, Sharkey, 
Hall, Maher, Ruhlin, Ryan, and now Fitzsimmons and 
Jeffries, have been “managed” into disrepute. Even 
Terry McGovern was “singed” in his bout with Joe Gans 
at Tattersall’s, though the fake was a gambler’s fraud in 
which the negro alone was responsible. But who, think 
you, was the “manager” and chief defender of that no- 
torious swindle? Lou Houseman, a “sporting editor,” who 
is now flocding the country with hot-air dispatches in which 
he describes the fraud at ’Friscoas the “greatest gladiator- 
ial combat of modern times,” adding, sotto voce, that the 
“rumors of fakery are not taken seriously by sporting men!” 

Thetruth is that true-blood sporting men have had 
nothing to do with pugilism for many a year. It is the 
“sure thing” gamblers and the half-baked amateurs who 
“follow” the game now-a-days. Except in such rings as 
that of Charlie Haughton’s West End Club at St. Louis, in 
which both fighters and managers have reputations “to 
get,” the chance of seeing a square, first-class fight has 
almost vanished. The theatrical quality of putting up a 
good front is more important in the ring, now, than the 
ability to fight. The “stars” don’t talk about “my last 
fight” or “my next fight.” They say “my ’Frisco stunt” 
and “my Coney Island stunt.” They “resign” champion- 
ships as they might the job of leading man in a stock com- 
pany. Did you ever hear of John L. Sullivan or Jem 
Mace or Tom Kelly or old Tom Allen or Mike McCool 
resigning the championship? Their “successors” had to 
whip them out-and-out before claiming anything. 

Gambling is commerce, and commerce is withering or 
weakening nearly every American sport except golf and 
college athletics. I’d rather see young Byers, the new 
champion, negotiate a boggy lie on the links at Oawentsia 
with Travis, or Egan or some of the cracks hot after him, 
than see Bob Fitzsimmons and Jim Jeffries punching each 
other for the financial advantage of a lot of “sporting” 
pawnbrokers like Delaney, Houseman and Martin Julian. 
Golf may seem a tame game compared with a heavyweight 
championship battle, but it’s “on the square” and that, after 
all, is the first essential of all sport. 

My small dog met and “licked” a wood-chuck the same 
day that Lanky Bob and the boiler-maker hippodromed in 
San Francisco, and I wouldn’t have exchanged my perch 
on the picket fence overlooking that unsung battle for the 
best padded chair at the California ringside. Jocko is only 
a dog, but he’s a better sport than a majority of the bunko 
men now “managing,” promoting and perpetrating “sport- 
ing events” in America. 

There is no “moral” to this lucubration unless it be to 
reiterate and embellish the patent fact that American 
sport is unevenly matched with American commercialism. 
In my brief career as a sporting editor and a lover of 
sport, I have seen wrestling, billiards, trotting and running 
races brought gradually under the dominating influence of 
mercenary “management.” Baseball alone, of all the 
“professional” sports, has, thus far, wholly survived the 
ruinous results of commercialism, and even its fair record 
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is marred with the ugly transactions of contract-jumpers, 
damage suits, traffic in players and franchises, and a dozen 
lesser evidences of “financial management.” And in St. 
Louis and other cities, reputable gentlemen back up the 
crooks. Messrs. Adler, Cella and Tilles, the St. Louis 
racing men, and the managers of such tracks as Washing- 
ton Park and a few other well-conducted race courses, are 
forever hampered and threatened by the machinations of 
the crooked “sports” who infest the kingly old game of 
racing, and they must continue to suffer and worry for the 
sins of the rascals who stick to the sport like the parasite 
crabs to the back of a game sea-bass. 
ee et Ut 


I VISH I VOS HALF-DEAD. 





BY BUCKLES, 





Fair management to be signalizing itself by the in- 

cubation of schemes to “get even with” the owners and 
lessees of the Catlin tract which the management failed to 
secure for part of the Fair site. It may be admitted that 
the Catlin-tract people tried to “hold up” the Fair, although 
they say they never received a bona fide offer for that land, 
but, even if it be true that Mr. Moses Greenwood and his 
business colleagues tried to “squeeze” the Fair fora large 


| is not a very dignified proceeding for the World’s 


sum of money, the Fair management is guilty only of 
silliness in its proposed efforts at retaliation. 

It is worse than silly to talk of inducing the city officials 
to run streets through the Catlin property and thus destroy 
its value. The World’s Fair crowd must not tryto bull- 
doze the city government into action that will rob the Cat- 
lin tract owners. The city authorities must not allow them- 
selves to be used as tools to execute the vengeance of the 
World’s Fair people. The owners of the Catlin tract— 
even if they have been rapacious in their demands—must 
not be punished by the servants of all the people because 
of a business difference with the men who run the World’s 
Fair. The World’s Fair crowd must not try to run the 
city administration in its own interest and to the detriment 
of other individuals and corporations. 

If the World’s Fair crowd was “done up” inthe matter 
of the Catlin tract it is that crowd’s own fault. The Fair 
managers proceeded with Fair plans upon the supposition 
that they wou'd get the Catlintract. They designed the 
Fair with Catlin tract as part of the site, before they had 
closed negotiations with the owners. Now the plans have 
to be changed to leave out the Catlin tract and surely the 
mistake is to be laid tothe door of the Fair’s managers. 
Shall the city euthorities “soak the Catlin tract people in the 
neck” solely because the Fair people made a business mis- 
calculation? Is it fair that such a thing should be done? 
The Mirror thinks not. 

Neither does the MIRROR believe that the World’s Fair 
management is wise in “running a bluff” about putting the 
main entrance on the Skinker road. Why should people 
make a detour of acouple of miles to get into the Fair? 
Because the Fair directors made a mistake? Are the 
whole town andits guests from around the world to be in- 
convenienced in getting to the Fair because the Catlin 
tract owners and lessees could not be forced to sell at the 
Fair managers’ figures? The mere statement of the case, 
in this simple way, is enough to show that the Fair man- 
agement practically admits its own stultification in the 
negotiations with the men whom it could not master iatel- 
lectually but designs to crush by an exercise of power. 

How undignified is the talk of puttingeup a “spite fence” 
on that side of the Exposition site adjoining the Catlin 
tract! It is worthy of the fellows who, in all local Fair func- 
tions, are careful to eliminate from participation everyone 
who does not burn incense before them. 

So far as concerns the location of the main entrance, it 
should be where the people could most easily gain access to 
it. That certainly is not onthe Skinker road. The main 
entrance should be tothe east and nearer to the city pro- 
per, aad that such will be the location eventually one may 
surmise from the plans and necessities of the situation. 


The Mirror 


The Skinker road proposition looks more like a bluff the 
more one studies it. The spectacle of a World’s Fair 
being managed with a dominant motive of the managers to 
“get even with” a few property owners is ridiculous, but it 
is in keeping with the petty policy of the Fair “push” in 
“freezing out” and “turning down” every person in the 
city, in connection with Fair proceedings, who is outside of 
the little group of sycophants ever fawning upon the 
President and the Treasurer in public places andin the 
public prints. 

If the motives of the Catlin tract owners in the negotia- 
tions were mean and contemptible, as some aver, the 
retaliatory actions of the Fair managers are equally mean 
and contemptible. If the whole Fair is to be run in a way 
to get even with some people who have differed with the 
management of the enterprise, we may expect to see the 
gate-keepers instructed not to admit persons whose names 
may appear on a black list made of those who have ven- 
tured to criticise the management. 

The Fair crowd has a strong pull with the politicians 
and the gagged press. It can do almost anything and se- 
cure approval thereof from those sources, but the people 
have something to say, and the people don’t want to be put 
to inconvenience simply becausethe World’s Fair bosses 
have been outgeneraled in dealing with a lot of real-estate 
speculators. The people don’t like the picture of the 
World’s Fair crowd garroting a widow for her property 
solely because it was unable to bring a lot of rival business 
men toits ownterms. The people don’t want to see the 
city’s power used to punish men whom the World’s Fair 
set could not “best” in adeal. The people do not want to 
be forced to get tothe Fair by roundabout ways simply to 
help the Fair crowd depreciate the value of a parcel of land 
it could not secure in open barter. 

The World’s Fair managers’ attitude is prompted by the 
spirit of the Jew, in the story, who was called upon by an 
angel and, told that any wish he might make for himself 
would be gratified, but conditioned on the fact that what 
he might wish would be doubly granted to his rival clothing 
merchant across the street. The Jew thought fora long 
ime and finally said: “Vell, I vish I vos half-dead.” Isn’t 
that a beautiful spirit in which to project and conduct a 
Universal Exposition? 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Speaker Henderson 


HE country will be glad to learn that the President 
T wants some one else than D. B. Henderson 
for Speaker of the next Congress. Henderson is 

and has been a creature of the Republican machine and 
has done its bidding in every matter in which the machine 
has been lined up against the President and the people. 
Mr. Henderson stands in the way of the President’s policies 
and he should be made to get out, just as his predecessor, 
Mr. Reed, got out of the way of Mr. McKinley’s policies. 
If Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, should succeed to Mr. Hen- 
derson’s place, the country would be delighted. Mr. 
Littlefield is a man of sense and courage. He has not 
been afraid to oppose the machine in anything that he 
thought was wrong. Mr. Littlefield is popular in the 
House, and Mr. Henderson is not. Mr. Henderson has 
imitated Reed, but, like all imitators, he copied only the de- 
fects of his model. The choice of Mr. Littlefield for 
Speaker is, however, not altogether probable. He has 
been too much at variance with the bosses. He has never 
been much of an expansionist and his devotion to protec- 
tion is not extreme. If Mr. Henderson should have to 
step down and out, it might, upon the whole, be better to 
leave Mr. Littlefield in some commanding position upon the 
floor, since he is a fine debater and advocate, and those 
qualities would be of no use whatever in the Speaker’s 
chair. It will be difficult to find the right man to supplant 
Henderson. A wavering person will not do. The man 
needed must be much like Henderson, but with the tact 
that Henderson so wofully lacks. If President Roosevelt 



































































can retire Mr. Henderson, it will be the signal for the 
stoppage of all the intrigues against his nomination in 
1904. It will serve notice on the machine that the Presi- 
dent, and only the President, is “It.” 
Fe 
The King’s Illness 

MEDICAL men are still of the opinion that Edward VII 
will never be crowned. The news Tuesday morning that, 
probably, another operation would be performed for the re- 
moval of the appendix, is bad news. The King is quite 
an old man and he is still weak from the first operation. 
Nevertheless, everyone earnestly hopes for the best, be- 
cause Edward has been all his life a good fellow, a person 
of dignity, and since his collapse, just before the coronation 
day, a “game” sufferer. The good-will and good wishes of 
the civilized world are concentered upon the King, aside 
from his kingship, and if there be anything in the power 
of mind to stave off death, as some new scientists tell us, 
this universal sympathy should pull the monarch through 
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Anti-Imperialism 


WITH all due respect for the opinions of honest men 
who differ with us, we may say that the latest anti-imper- 
ialistic demonstration is a farce. There is no imperialism 
against which to agitate. The progress of events in the 
Philippines shows nothing that does not mark a steady ap- 
proach to the goal of giving the Filipinos self-government. 
There is nothing in recent history of the reconstruction of 
the islands that does not indicate a desire upon the part of 
this Government to do at least as much for the Filipinos as 
has been done in the past for the people in our territories. 
There may have been some sense in the cry of anti-imper- 
ialism two years ago; that is to say, it was just as well that 
the country should have been warned of the danger of im- 
perialism, but now nothing is plainer to the observer than 
that the word imperialism is utterly inapplicable to the pur- 
poses and methods of this country’s representatives in the 
islands. Anti-imperialism is played out as a vital cause. It 
has nothing to fight for or against. Imperialism isa van- 
ished bogy. And everybody in.this broad land, whose 
head has not been turned by contemplation of phantasma- 
goric evils, knows that there never was any intention upon 
the partof any reputable American statesmen to set up an 
imperial government. The issues in American politics are 
not going to be colonial. They will be universal. They 
will reston broad principles. The great issue will be that 
of free and fair trade as opposed to protected and restricted 
trace with all the nations of the earth. 

se 
Rassia’s War on Trusts 


THE Russian Government has asked for an international 
anti-trust conference. There are various theories ad- 
vanced to explain this step. It is generally assumed that 
the Czar has devoted considerable study to the trust 
question, and that M. De Witte, Minister of Finance, is 
simply following his sovereign’s instructions in inviting 
foreign governments to a conference on the trust move- 
ment. Yet nobody appears to have any definite idea of the 
Czar’s intentions. The whole matter is enveloped ina 
mist of conjectures and theories. Some of the Washing- 
ton authorities believe that the Brussels sugar conference 
is at the bottom of the Russian proposals. That con- 
ference, it may be remembered, adopted resolutions pro- 
viding for the abolition of sugar bounties. But it is not 
quite clear why Russia should be much agitated about this 
matter. Beet sugar production within the Czar’s dominions 
is still on a very small scale. There must be something 
else in the wind. Undoubtedly the tremendous trust de- 
velopment in the United States has aroused political and 
economic authorities on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The sphere of commercial and industrial combinations is 
ever widening; it has been international for years. It may 
be that Goluchowsky, the Austrian Minister’s lugubrious 
statements about the “American Invasion” have had some 
effect on the Czar’s excessively developed and impractical 
imagination. The United States has not been furnished 
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with a copy of the cfficial invitation to the trust conference. 
This is certainly significant. — It hints at a strictly European 
movement against trusts. Russia, owing to our pro- 
Chinese policy in the Far East, and our discrimination 
against her sugar, is not as friendly disposed towards us 
as she used to be. There is hardly any probability that the 
proposed conference will amount to, or accomplish, any- 
thing. It will achieve even less than the arbitration and 
disarmament conference at the Hague, some years ago. 
There are so many conflicting interests, and there is such 
a difference of views regarding the economic uses or 
dangers of trusts, that neither the United States, nor Ger- 
many, nor England will be very much agitated over the 
Czar’s invitation. Diplomatic pourparlers can never pro- 
vide the proper means for a suppression of trusts. Trade 
combinations cannot be condemned altogether; they are an 
outgrowth of modern conditions. They can be regulated, 
but not by international arrangements. Our National 
Administration’s plans for regulating combines hold out 
hopes of better and more tangible results than the Russian 
proposals. If Russia intends to hurt us by inaugurating 
a war against our trusts, she will be badlyfooled. If there 
is anything to be done in the way of suppressing or regu- 
lating our trusts, we will do it ourselves. European coun- 
tries will not be allowed to overstep the limits of inter- 
national comity. However, there is no need to get ex- 
cited about the matter at present. As yet we have no 
definite knowledge of Russian intentions. 


Fe Ss 
Boodlers 


St. Louis is gaining credit for punishing boodlers. 
Some men who fook money for their votes have been con- 
victed. Is it not time to indict the men who publicly con- 
fessed that they gave money for votes? Two delegates have 
been convicted for perjury because they would not swear 
they were thieves. Is it not time that indictments should 
be returned against some of the wealthy perjurers who 
would not swear they bought votes? Charlie Turner and 
Phil Stock have thrice testified in open court that they put 
up $75,000 to buy votes. Why arethey not indicted? Is 
it because they are rich men? Both more richly deserve 
the penitentiary than any of the men they debauuched and 
are now trying tosend to that institution. Why doesn’t 
Mr. Folk explain why his rich boodler witnesses are not 
evenindicted? Usually the State’s witnesses are held un- 
der indictment, but Turner and Stock go free. The bribe- 
givers, who confess their giving, are worse than the bribe- 
takers. Mr. Folk’s prosecutions are good as far as they 
go, but they will not gofar enough until he has made as 
strong an effort to send Charlie Turner and Phil Stock 
to “the pen” as he has made to convict the small-fry 
boodlers. Turner and Stock tried to rob the city. The 
petty boodlers were only trying to make Turner and Stock 
divide the spoils. Will Mr. Circuit Attorney Folk please 
“go after” the two men who flaunt their purchase of votes 
before the community? 
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Lobbying in Congress 


EVIDENCE of unscrupulous lobbying at the National 
Capital, during the recent session in Congress, is coming in 
thick and fast. There can be no doubt that the “third 
house” has been unusually busy in connection with the 
ship-subsidy, cable, canal and reciprocity legislation or 
proposals. The subsidy and sugar lobbyists displayed the 
most pernicious and most persistent activity. They worked 
with all their might and spent money freely and frequently. 
Senator Morgan has given~intimations that he will have 
matters investigated during the coming session. The 
Alabama Senator is not given over to vain threats; he knows 
what he is talking about and what has been going on, 
especially with relation to canal legislation. We are too 
prone to scoff at hints at the susceptibility of legislators to 
corruption and bribery. The average American is strongly 
disposed to look at the best side of things and of human 
nature, under any and all circumstances, and this is water 
upon the mills of lobbyists. The growth of trusts and cor- 
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porations has greatly multiplied the number of lobby- 
ists. The sugar trust is known to have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars among Washington’s political log- 
rollers. The beet-sugar people have also had their agents 
in Congress during the recent session, and spared no efforts 
or funds to prevent the passing of legislation favoring 
tariff concessions to Cuba. Some one made money by the 
trick that abolished the taxes on stock-broker’s transac- 
tions. It was, undoubtedly, due to lobby influences that 
President Roosevelt’s Cuban proposals failed to pass through 
Congress. There was talk, too, of the use of money in 
favor of the Panama route for the canal. Such conditions 
at the Capital are scandalous. They are admitted to exist. 
Both Republicans and Democrats should kick the lobbyists, 
log-rollers and corporation agents from the Congressional 
committee-rooms. But they won’t until there shall be an 
end to the custom of legislating for private interests, and 
that end is, as yet, far-off. 
se Ss 
The Protection Fallacy 


THERE is a good deal of loose thinking nowadays about 
coming political and economic changes in England. Our 
protectionist papers “point with pride” to what they regard 
as evidence of a relinquishment of free trade principles. 
They cannot cease reiterating that the system of Bright 
and Cobden is doomed, and that England has at last come 
to recognize the superior advantages of protection. Have 
they ever stopped to think about the howl that went up all 
over England, from the chalk-cliffs to the Scottish High- 
lands, when it was first proposed to lay a duty on sugar? 
And have they used their intellectual furnishings in esti- 
mating the meaning of the failure of Chamberlain’s 


Imperial Federation plans, with their Zollverein attach- - 


ment? There is absolutely no enthusiasm among the 
English masses in reference to any protectionist propo- 
sitions. The average Englishman knows full well that 
without free trade, without a free interchange of com- 
modities with foreign nations, his country would never 
have become the political, commercial and financial power 
that itis. True, English trade development has been less 
marked in the last decade, and her most dangerous com- 
petitors—the United States and Germany—are gaining 
rapidly on her, but her wealth is still increasing at a very 
satisfactory ratio. There are now more millionaires and 
more people of independent means in Great Britain than 
there ever have been before. In spite of three years of 
war, with its more or less calamitous incidents and con- 
sequences, the purchasing and tax-paying power of the 
nation was never as large as it is now. This is plainly 
shown by lately published trade and revenue statistics. If 
England is falling behind in the race for trade supremacy, 
it is only relatively so. The United States and Ger- 
many have made gigantic strides, but so has Eng- 
land. Since the adoption of free trade, British 
imports have risen from $700,000,000, in 1855, 
to $1,460,000,000, in 1874, while exports, during the 
same period, rose from $590,000,000 to $1,220,000,000. 
And still our protectionists claim that England has been 
“bleeding” all along. Since 1874, there has been an 
equally striking increase inthe value of imports and ex- 
ports. High-water mark was reached in the period 1899- 
1901. In reference tothis the London Syectator says: 
“As long as we do not forbid the banps by a high tariff, no 
foreign nation can ever grow rich and prosperous without 
benefiting us commercially. If it manufactures or de- 
velops its mines, it will use its wealth to trade with those 
who are willing to trade. It will either buy our goods with 
other goods, or else will Aive our capital with those goods. 
If, however, the nation in question forbids us by law to 
pay our debts to it except in certain goods, it indeed may 
truly be said to be ‘bleeding,’ and if the legal restrictions 
as to payment in imports are too rigid, ‘bleeding to death,’ 
commercially, might actually take place. The nation that 
will do best in a barter transaction is the nation which is 
least restricted as to how it accepts payment. In truth, 
those who will not buy cannot sel]. The notion that a na- 
tion, in order to prosper, should sell as much and buy as 
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little as possible is a contradiction in terms. Yet that is 
the ideal of the protectionist. He seriously believes that 
the transaction ought to be one-sided. Of course, in reality, 
and since trade must always be an exchange, the protec- 
tionist nation limits its own exports by refusing the exports 
of other nations; while the free-trade nation increases its 
exports by admitting other nations’ exports. But since ex- 
ports must be paid for in some way, and since the people 
of the protectionist nation may not take payment in goods, 
they have to take it in such services as the carrying trade, 
or the loan of capital, or other indirect ways.” The Lon- 
don authority states plain facts in a plain way. The 
reasoning is so simple and natural that anybody with an un- 
warped and unprejudiced mindcan follow it, and obtain a 
clear idea of the fallacies of protectionism. It is closelyin 
line with the sentiments uttered by William McKinley in 
his last speech at Buffalo. The staple argument of 
the American high-tariff man is that protection made us 
rich and strong. He will not listen to evidence tending to 
prove that the United States would have grown still richer 
if it had been a free-trade nation all along; that it would 
have sold considerably more to foreigners, if the latter had 
been given an opportunity to exchange their commodities 
with us, unrestricted by tariff barriers. If we buy more 
from foreign countries, we will be able to sell more to 
them. Ifthe American farmer has wheat, corn and cotton 
for sale, and is anxious to sell to somebody, but that some- 
body has nothing to offer in payment, except something 
which the American farmer is not allowed to accept for his 
goods, there can be no sale and no purchase, and both 
American and foreigner are losers. Yet the protectionist 
cannot, or will not, understand this, and continues to assert 
that the only advantageous trade policy is that which is 
always eager to sell, but will not buy, as if there could be a 
sale without a purchaser, and without an exchange of com- 
modities. Common sense favors free trade, and prejudiced 
ignorance favors protection. 
se st 
Public Officials 


THE MIRROR observes that there is a movement under 
way at the City Hall to dispense with the services of 
Assistant Health Commissioner Charles W. Francis, 
because he is not wholly subservient to some persons who 
think they have a right to direct him. There is not a 
better man in the whole service of the city than Charles 
W. Francis. He is the most intelligent cfficial in the City 
Hall, so far as municipal affairs are concerned, and he 
does five times as much work as any other. He is com- 
petent to take charge of almost any municipal department 
with the possible exception of that of law, and he knows 
more about the city’s laws and ordinances than any other 
city employe. He has done excellent service for the public 
in hundreds of cases, in periods of epidemic, in checking 
cattle infection, in fighting the weeds nuisance, and in so 
far as the hauling of garbage is concerned, it would not be 
hauled one-half as well as it is, if the supervision of the 
work were in other hands than those of Mr. Francis. 
The talk of removing Mr. Charles W. Francis is the 
talk of men who are ignorant of real worth. 
Instead of agitating for the dismissal of Mr. Francis there 
should bé inaugurated an agitation for his promotion to the 
headship of the department, if it be true, as generally ac- 
cepted, that the present Health Commissioner, being a Re- 
publican, cannot be retained by the Wells Administration. 
The MIRROR repeats that Mr. Charles W. Francis is one 
of the best public officials this city has ever had and that he 
is the superior of those who have begun to find fault with 
him. Ifthe Wells Adminislration is a party to “going 
after” a man who is at once a good Democrat and an ex- 
ceptionally efficient and honorable public officer, it will “go 
up in the air” before very long. The Wells Administra- 
tion might benefit itself, its party and the citizens gen- 
erally by beginning its removals nearer the fountain of all 
honor, in the office of Mayor’s secretary, for instance. 
There is too much McConkey in the present administra- 
tion, too much narrowness of mind, and shallowness of 
heart and lack of ordinary human decency of sympathy in 









































































dealing with the poor and unfortunate and even the pettily 
criminal persons who come under the McConkey eye. Mr. 
Rolla Wells, Mayor of St. Louis, Democrat, had better 
ponder this McConkey business, if he hopes to make a suc- 
cess of his Mayoralty. 
Ft st 
The President 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S swing around the circle will 
be more extensive in scope than any ever made before bya 
President, and he has not been able to accept one-tenth of 
the invitations showered upon him from all sections and 
by all sorts of organizations. Theodore Roosevelt is the 
most popular man who ever satin the White House. By 
this is meant that the people of all classes have a more 
acute interest in, and sense of nearness to, him than they 
have had in former Presidents who seemed a long way off. 
A man who doesn’t like all the Roosevelt policies summed 
it all up the other evening when he said: “You can't help 
liking Roosevelt; he’s so damned human in all he does.” 


se 
The Civic Renaissance 


THE Civic Improvement League is doing good and 
effective work. It shows the right spirit and enough 
energy to justify hopes that it will accomplish things. Its 
membership is steadily increasing, and many there are 
willing to assist the League in its efforts to bring about 
the New 5t. Louis that we are all hoping for. There is a 
strong probability that this dream will come true, before a 
The esthetic nature of St. Louisans has been 
awakened. It has been slumbering for many years; slum- 
bering so hard and persistently that many were almost 
willing to give up the fight for general municipal better- 
ment. But it has been slumbering only; it never was 
dead. The Civic Improvement League is {accelerating the 
process of awakening. St. !Louisans begin to think that 
there ought to be a New St. Louis, a municipal renais- 
sance. They take interest in the establishment of vacation 
play-grounds, in propositions to keep streets clean, to plant 
trees, to remove unsightly things, to provide waste-paper 
boxes along the streets, to establish public baths, to abate 
smoke,to stop the spitting nuisance, and various other things 
that the League has been bringing up for consideration. The 
people actually clamor for copies of the League’s monthly 
Bulletin to circulate them among their friends. St. Louis 
people are beginning to realize that esthetics are a good 
investment; that they pay; that they improve the value of real 
estate; that they make better citizens and city life more 
enjoyable in every way. Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the material advantages of the city-beautifying 
process. The indifferent and the laggards, the close-fisted 
skinflints are only likely to be moved to participation in the 
civic renaissance if they are told what they will gain in 
dollars and cents by furthering the work of the League. 
Let the members hammer away at all the reluctant and 
recalcitrant. Every man or woman who wants to see a 
finer city here should join the League. The fees are 
The work is highly interesting to intelligent 
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The Goulds 


Mr. GEORGE J. GOULD's plans are far-reaching. He is 
diligently at work on his scheme to establish a vast trans- 
continental system of railroads. He has purchased the 
Western Maryland and at last reached Eastern tide-water, 
much to the dissatisfaction of Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt 
interests. Some carping critics assert that Mr. Gould was 
so exceedingly diligent in his efforts to secure an Eastern 
outlet, because he wished to make his wife eligible to 
membership in the most exclusive Gotham society, it being 
assumed that ownership of Eastern lines is essential as a 
pre-requisite to social recognition. Such ideas are absurd. 
Mr. Gould very likely does not care a rap for social recog- 
nition. He has other things to do and to bother about. 
While he is adevoted husband, his wife’s wishes “cut no 
ice” in his yigantic railroad projects, and Mrs. Gould is 
hardly likely to ask him to pay attention to her personal 
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wishes and social aspirations while elaborating and per- 
fecting his plans. The Gould family has arisen enormously 
in public esteem in the last few years. All the members 
are attending to business and putting their shoulder to the 
wheel. Messrs. George and Edwin Gould are transforming 
their railroads in the Southwest into first-class and up-to-date 
systems. They are doing more than their share in the 
development of the West and Southwest. They are not 
destroyers, but upbuilders. They stand guard over their 
own and their stockholders’ interests, as well as those of 
the public. They work out their plans systematically, 
without making much noise about it. They don’t go about 
shouting and pointing out what they will or will not do. 
They use their wealth, influence and power intelli- 
Stock-jobbing has no place in their enter- 
and plans. The Goulds are entitled to re- 
spect. People of this section, especially, should honor 
them for the confident faith they have always 
displayed in the future of the great Southwest. It was 
they who first recognized the importance and promising 
future of our section of the country. They tower, head 
and shoulders, over the effeminate, good-for-nothing dude- 
lings of New York's Four Hundred. The Goulds have 
brain, and make good use of it. They know what to do 
and how to be of use both to themselves and the country. 
And this is, in the last analysis, the truest test of manhood. 
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Was It a Fake? 


Was the Jeffries-Fitzsimmons fight a fake? It looks 
that way. Fitzsimmons had the best of the battle, up to 
the time he was put out. He would not have been put out 
had he not stopped and dropped his guard to talk to his 
opponent. Fitzsimmons has been too old, and too fine a 
fighter, too scientific a boxer, to have forgotten his guard. 
He had taken too good care of himself to be put out with 
practically one punch after having the best of the fight 
from the start! He took the knock-out like one who 
sought it, and he was almost too ready to acknowledge 
that he had been outgeneraled. The late Frisco fight 
bears some resemblance to the last go between Corbett 
and McCoy. Because one of Mr. W. R. Hearst’s papers, 
the Examiner, exposed the fake, all the other papers unite 
in maintaining that the fight was “on the level.” Which 
shows how trustworthy are the newspaper accounts of cur- 
rent events. 

Fe 
The Farmer 


THIS is going to be a great crop-year. Business is al- 
ready feeiing the stimulus of optimistic expectations. The 
value of our crops, this season, will go into the billions. 
Have you ever cogitated upon this? Have you ever drawn 
any conclusions regarding the importance of agriculture? 
Most of us imagine that the real, only source of wealth and 
National prosperity is a big boom in Wall street. When the 
shares of a $100,000,000 corporation go up ten points, the 
common delusion is that our National wealth is thereby in- 
creased to the tune of $10,000,000. When promoters or- 
ganize a big trust, with a capital of $1,000,000,000, and 
with real assests of the value of $500,000,000 only, the 
average person assumes that the country has been made a 
half billion dollars richer. This is what is known as the 
taking of effect for cause. National wealth is not created 
by such legerdemain methods of financiering. In spite of 
all our advance in industry, arts and sciences, the farmer 
is still the realthing. It is he who builds up National 
wealth. The sweat of his brow it is that distils for us the 
Nation’s riches and prosperity. The soil forms the 
foundation on which our material welfare rests, and the 
farmer is building upon it. The things that the soil brings 
forth constitute wealth. Bonds, stocks and mortgages, rail- 
roads and industries, domestic and foreign trade, are con- 
ditioned upon, or an outgrowth of, crops. There is no 
road to wealth except that narrow furrow which the 
farmer’s plow is cutting through the soil. What we know 
as trade is nothing but an exchange of commodities; it does 
not create wealth; it does not add a farthing to our National 


material possessions. Aud yet there are many who look 








down upon the industrious, hard-working farmer; who 
consider his vocation a mean and unprofitable one! 
Whether we are lawyers, doctors, editors, professors, 
brokers or plain business men, we are all sons of the soil. 


If we do not follow the plow ourselves, we know that 
somebody else has to doit, if we want to have our daily 
bread. What a strange thing it really is! And yet we 
give it such little thought. We prefer to think about the 
Wall street man and his dazzling, sensa‘ional operations; 
we would like to imitate him and to share in his successes. 
We do not realize that the stock exchange is simply 
engaged in converting the produce of the soil into cash, or 
its equivalent. We do not realize that if this process of 
conversion is going beyond legitimate limits, that is to say, 
if it disregards the real value of annual crops, the stock 
exchange is manufacturing wealth, and not creating it. 
And here is where the danger comes in. As soon as the 
speculator and manipulator of stocks tries to make some- 
thing out of nothing, things become top-heavy and there 
comes acrash. The fruits of the soil are the only founda- 
tion of prosperity and if anything goes wrong with them 
there comes depression. 
st 
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THE esteemed New York Sun says, with an air of 
finality, “Mr. Bryan is a wonderful man.” Worse than 
that. He is a 16 to 1-derful man. 

Se) 
The Right of Privacy 

SOME time ago, a young woman brought suit, in a New 
York court, for the recovery of damages for an unauthor- 
ized use of her photograph on posters used by advertisers 
of a proprietary article. But the New York Court of 
Appeals decided that she had no cause to sue and was not 
entitled to damages. In other words, the “learned” justices 
held that there is no right of privacyin the United States: 
that nobody has an exclusive right to the possession of his 
or her picture; that anybody’s photograph may be used as 
an embellishment of soap, sarsaparilla and liver-pill adver- 
tisements. This may be law, but it is not justice. Such 
opinions may be “learned,” but contain no common sense. 
To permit a violation of the right of privacy in matters of 
this kind leads to intolerable and disgraceful abuses. The 
kodak monster is now everywhere. And he is always 
ready to sell his snap shots to the papers, and the papers 
buy avidly, especially if the fiend has caught some person 
in a ridiculous attitude, or in some improper position. 
Does the Honorable Court really believe that anybody has a 
right to give such pictures to the public? Has the Court no 
respect for the feelings of a woman whose innate sense of 
refinement and modesty is submitted tothe grossest outrage, 
when she beholds a picture of herself in an “interesting” 
position upon vulgar posters, or appended to a sensationally 
worded advertisement in yellow journals? If the law does 
not recognize the right of privacy, legislators should make 

a law to protect men and women from being used and 
abused as was the New York lady. 
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MASTERY OF LIFE AND DEATH. 





BY JOHN L. DIDIER. 





article by Mr. Carl Snyder, containing some informa- 

tion about the recent discoveries of Dr. Jacques Loeb, 
of Chicago. Scientific circles in Europe show considerable 
skepticism about Dr. Loeb’s assertion that his discoveries 
go far towards solving the mystery of life itself. They 
are generally willing to admit, however, that the achieve- 
ments of the Chicago Professor of Physiology constitute an 
important step forward in the science of organic life. 

Dr. Loeb is authority for the statement that there is a 
probability that science will eventually invent means to 
produce life andto arrest death. He has taken the unim- 
pregnated eggs of sea-urchins, and has bathed them in a 
solution of chloride of potassium, with the result that they 
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charged atoms called “ions,” and one theory of the process 


have developed as if they had been deposited and hatched 
in the normal way, and he has obtained the same results 
with “other salts and the eggs of other animals.” This he 
regards as an effective production of life. The following 
is his death-arresting process; Soak the eggs in cyanide of 
potassium, and the death which otherwise would come upon 
unfertilized eggs is arrested for seven days, at the end of 
which time, if the cyanide of potassium be removed, they 
can be artificially fertilized and developed as before. And 
if for seven days, then “it is a mere matter of experiment,” 
he says. with robust faith, “to produce a condition of equili- 
brium which will endure indefinitely.” The London 
Academy and Literature says regarding this: “It seems 
hardly a sequitur, but it may be admitted that if Dr. Loeb 
can repeat these experiments with higher organisms than 
sea-urchins, he will have gone along way towards estab- 
lishing his theory of life and death.” 

The London paper then gives an interesting outline of 
the nature and life of protoplasm. As is well known, 
man’s body is a republic made up of many millions of inde- 
pendent cells. Each of these cells consists of a substance 
called protoplasm, or nucleus, or kernel, and an external 
membrane. But these three are identical in composition, 
for the very lowest form{of animal life, called Moneron, con- 
sists of nothing but a lump of protoplasm, and it can be 
proved otherwise that both the nucleus and the membrane 
of the cell develop spontaneously from the undifferentiated 
protoplasm. “If we analyze this protoplasm, which is in 
appearance indistinguishable from white of egg, we fiod it 
consists principally of carbon, mingled with certain pro- 
portions of the gases known as oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen, with possibly a trace of sulphur and phosphorus. 
There is nothing, therefore, in its constitution to dis- 
tinguish living from dead, or, as chemists say, organic 
from inorganic matter; and, indeed, the analogy which the 
crystal bears tothe cell is too close to be easily explained.” 
The greatest difference between living protoplasm and in- 
organic matter is that the former can move. Let the 
Moneron come near the infusoria or other substances on 
which it feeds, and it thrusts forth shapeless finger-like 
processes which are called pseudopodia, or false feet. Let 
it come into actual contact with its food and it will throw 
forth strings of mucus which gradually surround it until 
it is digested andits substance is absorbed by diffusion 
throughout the body of its captor. Not differently do the 
free or wandering cells within the body of man behave, as, 
for instance, when the leucocytes or white corpuscles of the 
blood seize upon and destroy the harmful bacteria. 

According to Dr. Loeb’s theory, this power of move- 
ment, which seems to be the very touchstone of living as 
distinguished from dead matter, is not voluntary, but re- 
flex. Weare told that the source of these movements of 
the protoplasm is not in some embryonic brain within the 
creature itself, but in the substances that environ it. The 
contact of food “with the Moneron sets up an irritation 
which the latter is unable to resist, and all the rest follows 
as amatter of course. Hence the distinguishing quality of 
the protoplasm is irritability, and all action comes to it 
from the outside. Nor does it matter whether the proto- 
plasm is in the shape of an independent organism, as in the 
case of the Moneron, or of a cell within the body of some 
some higher animal.” Hence it is absurd to talk about 
instinctive actions, for reflexes and instincts are the same 
thing, and Dr. Loeb can show that all actions are reflex. 
But he can also show that the stimulus to which pro- 
toplasm responds is a chemical one. “Behead a jelly-fish, 
and the rhythmical contractions of the animal stop. Put it 
into a solution of common salt and they begin again.” 
Chemical stimulation is sufficient to set working those 
processes which we have thought most characteristic of 
life, 

Why do the chemicals operate in this extraordinary 
manner? Dr, Loeb declares that the phenomena of move- 
ment are not chemical but electrical in their nature. When 
a current of electricity is passed through a saline solution, 
it splits the dissolved salt into a number of electrically 
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is that the same thing occurs on the mere solution of the 
salt in water without any electric current at all. Some of 
these ions are supposed to carry more than one or two 
charges of electricity, and it is this varying degree of 
charge which, according to Dr. Loeb, leads to the varying 
effect of different chemicals. It is the ions which may 
cause the heart and muscle to contract. The negative 
charges set them going; the positive charges stop them. 
In view of all this, itis diffi:ult to see why Dr. Leb does 
not use the electric current from a battery, or other direct 
source for the working of his wonders without going 
through the process of getting at the same result by elec- 
trically charged ions. It maybe, however, that the 
Chicago professor has been misunderstood, or that a wrong 
interpretaion has been put upon his statements. 

The efficiency of the hypodermic injection of saline 
solutions for the relief of nervous and, it seems, muscular 
fatigue, has been fairly well established by the experiments 
of Dr. Jules Cheron, at the St. Lazare Hospital, and as 
their action has never been satisfactorily explained, it may 
be that they give new life to the protoplasm in nerve and 
muscle, as imagined by Dr. Loeb. So, too, the effect of 
certain violent poisons, such as cyanide of potassium, prep- 
aratiops of arsenic, and corrosive sublimate, in arresting 
the progressof decay, not death, is known to every collector. 
But, after all, Dr. Loeb has not given us the full details of 
his experiments and results, and, this being the case, it is 
impossible to speak with any degree of accuracy of his 
claim of being able to produce life and to arrest death. 
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THE COMING PLETHORA OF GOLD. 





BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 





devoting much space to calculations about the value 

of gold in South Africa and the possible conse- 
quences to follow from a material enlargement of the 
world’s supply of the yellow metal. There are quite a few 
who are somewhat afraid that a plethora of gold will lead 
to an excessive boom and inflation of the wildest sort. 
They think they can cite tacts to prove that the value of 
gold is susceptible to fluctuation, though to a less extent 
than that of silver, and that such fluctuation will necessarily 
entail disturbing consequences in economic conditions. 
They make out a plausible case, but fail to lay stress upon 
one salient and very important fact, namely, the rapid in- 
crease in wealth during the past thirty years. This increase 
promises to become still more accentuated in future, and it 
is, therefore, rather illogical, to indulge in pessimistic con- 
jectures in relation to the probability of the world’s accu- 
mulating too large a stock of gold. 

There is every reason to believe that, within two years, 
the gold output of South Africa will exceed $100,000,000 
per annum. The Johannesburg conglomerate auriferous 
reefs were discovered in 1885. Work was begun in the 
mines in 1887, when the total production of gold amounted 
to $400,000. Upto October, 1899, the total value of the 
Transvaal gold output ran up to almost $350,000,000. 
When hostilities began, the aggregate capitalization of 
Transvaal mining companies exceeded $380,000,000, with 
a market value of $810,000,000. According to statements 
made by Mr. John Hays Hammond, formerly a leading 
Transvaal mining engineer, and now superintendent of 
Cripple Creek properties owned by London capitalists, 
with the establishment of British rule over the Boer Re- 
publics, the abolition of many onerous taxes, improved 
methods of ore-treating and the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery of the most modern kind, Transvaal 
gold production will soon be on an enormous scale and 
eclipse all records in mining history. It is his firm belief 
that the Witwatersrand reefs contain at least $3,000,000,000 
worth of gold. 

But it is not alone South Africa that has to be taken 
into consideration in calculating upon future supplies of 
gold. The United States, Australia, China, Chili, Siberia, 
India and West Africa are also certain to report big gains 
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in their output of gold. The West African and Siberian 
mines are considered especially promising, and strong 
efforts are now being made to develop them properly. So 
far as the Colorado mines are concerned, statistical figures 
prove that the scale of production is steadily enlarging, 
while, according to competent authorities, gold mining in 
Alaska is still in its infancy. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the leading «french authority on 
matters of this kind, expresses the opinion that the world’s 
output of gold, in the year 1905, or 1906, will be at the 
rate of $400,000,000 per annum. In his article in a late 
number of the Fconomiste Francais, he estimates the 
world’s stock of gold at the present time at something like 
$10,000,000,000. The following is his prognosis of the 
probable effect of greatly increased gold supplies upon 
trade and prices: 

“A stock of gold of about fifty milliards of francs 
($10,000,000,000), and an ‘annual production, according 
to all probabilities, of two milliards of francs during the 
next quarter of a century—these are the two terms of the 
problem. They do away with all idea of a very great or 
sudden fluctuation in the value of gold, and, consequently, 
of a very violent rise in prices. It will, in fact, only be 
at the end of a quarter of a century that the quantity of 
gold now actually existing in the world will be doubled by 
the new production. On the other hand, population is 
increasing, and so is wealth and business activity among 
civilized people. New countries are being developed. 
Within a quarter of a century the two Americas alone 
will show an enormous increase in population. Even the 
Asiatic people will develop their own resources and will 
be able to absorb a certain quantity of gold. Finally, a 
number of States are still under the regime of paper 
money. These States, if they are well managed, will be 
able gradually to resume specie payments and the gold 
standard. 

“In short, it does not seem that there is reason to ex- 
pect from this doubling in twenty-five years of the quantity 
of gold in the world, any very sudden and perceptible move- 
ment of prices. But neither does this mean “that the large 
and constant addition to the stock of gold will have no in- 
fluence on business affairs or on the stock and commodity 
markets.” 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu then goes on explaining the gradual 
distribution of gold after it has been mined, how it passes 
through the hands of workingmen at the mines, then 
through the hands of those who provide the necessary 
capital for operating the mines; how it afterwards goes to 
the grest capitalists, to bank-vaults and stock exchanges 
after passing through the mint. “The banks and the 
Bourse (stock exchange) these are the two first great re- 
ceptacles of the new gold. From this fact it results that 
the first, most perceptible and most visible effect of a 
very large gold production manifests itself on the market 
for floating capital and on that for fluctuating values. The 
first effect, it seems, of a large and constant influx of gold 
ought to be to gorge the banks and the Bourse, and, by 
consequence, lower the price of all floating capital—that is 
to say, the interest rate—and to raise, by contrast, the 
price of fluctuating value.” 

An immense gold production will, therefore, have these 
two distinctive results: a lowering of the rate of interest 
and an inflation of fluctuating values; that is, of specula- 
tive securities and commodities. It will also tend to stimu- 
late trade very largely, and produce an outburst of new 
enterprises. Articles of luxury will be particularly affect- 
ed by aplethora of gold, because they will be heavily 
bought by speculators and investors who have profited by 
the rise in mining securities. 

Will an ‘annual production of $400,000,000 gold result 
in an enhancement of the prices of general merchandise, 
and of the shares of companies producing it? Our French 
authority replies that, “in a certain measure, such a result 
is not impossible, but probably only in a limited degree, 
for the output in well-known markets usually expands at 
such a rate that, whatever the demand, the supply is 
rapidly pressing beyond it.” 
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It may be safely assumed that the production of gold 
will not cover requirements for years tocome. Suppose 
China were to adopt the gold standard! What would that 
country’s requirements be? Hardly less than $2,000,000,- 
000. And there are many other countries that will go ona 
gold basis before a great while. The growth of wealth 
and population in the United States will beso rapid that 
we will have to draw large gold supplies from other coun- 
tries. Transportation and industrial enterprises will prove 
a severe strain on the monetary resources of the world. 
Every gold-standard country in the world would be able to 
make good use of many more millions of gold at the” 
present time. 

et 


ON THE RIVER. 





BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 





popular standpoint, than anywhere in the world. 

This is due partly, of course, to the smallness of 
the river itself, and to the considerable part the human mob 
plays in the picture, but partly, also, to the perfection to 
which the Briton has brought all forms of outdoor enjoy- 
ment that savor of sport. 

Traveled Americans know, of course, that in England 
“the river” means only the Thames. But it is not for 
traveled Americans, after all, that one words impressions 
such as these. Just as the freshness of an impression is 
mostly the gauge of its worth, so is its effect the greater 
upon others the less one takes any knowledge of theirs for 
granted. So let me repeat that though the Thames could 
well, in its upper reaches, be counted as a tenth the width 
of the Mississippi, it remains for all London, and all 
England, “the” river. If you were, on the eve of your 
excursion to Windsor, to Haines, to Maidenhead, or to 
Oxford, to declare you were going “up the Thames,” the 
brand of inexperience would be on you like a shot. 

The river, this year, has been especially crowded, 
especially typical of the English enthusiasm for this species 
of holiday-making. Circumstances, dismal enough in 
other directions, helped the river. Ascot week marks the 
height of the frills and frock side of the fashionable 
season. It is there that the Englishwoman displayed the 
fruits of whatever victories Parisian costumers may have 
achieved over her native inability to look well groomed. For 
Ascot the weather this year became all smiles. The King’s 
inability to be present robbed the occasion of a little of 
its splendor, yet it was the most brilliant in a score of years, 
and it was the first time, in living memory, that the royal pro- 
cession had made its way upon Ascot Heath. In the planning 
ot things one had looked upon Ascot week as the fit 
preliminary to Coronation week, the crowning period of the 
season of 1902. Instead, there came that tremendous de- 
pression, those scenes of bewilderment and complete arrest 
of all endeavor, caused by Edward VII’s illness. The 
banners and wreaths and flags faded from Piccadilly, and 
St. James’ became as full of raw scantling and denuded 
fronts as a cyclone-path. Meanwhile, the weather, relent- 
lessly ironic, smiled the more. London, wondering about 
its King and the speculation in coronation seats, lay bathed in 
sunshine that suited admirably the tropic costumes and 
garish colors of the countless oriental kings and rajahs 
within her gates. Before the gorgeous sunshine passed, 
there came, fortunately, something like definite encourage- 
ment concerning the King’s condition. With London so 
like to a haggard courtesan, stripped of her desires and 
her adornments, in the reaction from the suspense of what 
was to have been Coronation Week, one turned with tre- 
mendous relief to the river. All London evidently felt 
that relief; certainly all London seemed, that Sunday, to be 
on the river. So, happily, one had come upon a splendidly 
typical day. 

Let me combine the real with the romantic. Much as 
I loathe the folk who intrude Baedekers upon all the care- 
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cannot blink the fact that the band of Baedeker, like 
Cook’s tourists and the poor, are always with us. Mis- 
guided persons there may be, who, noting my subject, may 
look for actual information. At the risk of being dull, 
then, I shall attempt a report as well as an impression. 

We were bound for Maidenhead. The map puts this 
in Kent. The handiest train leaves Paddington at 9:40 
in the morning. London, on a Sunday morning, is 
a city devoid of cabs and omnibusses, and populated only 
by persons standing on corners and furiously whistling for 
cabs. At ten on a week-day morning you may see shop- 
men taking down shutters all over the West End; on Sun- 
days things are even later. Americans could doa day’s 
business in London before London was out of bed. No 
wonder the British is lagging behind the American empire. 
Finally arrived at Paddington station, one soon saw that the 
river was to have a very big day indeed. Public cabs and 
private conveyances drove up every instant; the platforms 
beside the trains were crowded with men in light flannels, 
and white shoes, and girls in muslins and flannels. Al- 
most every conveyance, every man, carried huge hampers 
of wicker. These were filled with the day’s luncheons, to be 
taken under the leafy river banks. A tremendous business 
is done in these hampers. Almost every caterer or grocer 
sells you one all tilled with food and drink; the railway 
company itself provides them; you returning the empty 
hamper when you return to the station in the evening. 
Taking a hamper has much to recommend it; you can 
lunch as appetite dictates, and choose your scene for the 
meal. Lounging on pillows in a skiff moored under the 
shade of Cliveden woods has its charms for the gourmet. 
Yet a hamper also constitutes a hindrance. We chose to 
do without one, relying upon the little inn at Cookham. 
It is the reputation in robbery that these inns have that 
drives all England tothe hamper. But we were becoming 
so used to being robbed that an almost insane frenzy to 
push the highwayman instinct of England to its farthest 
possibility possessed us. 

The express brought us to Maidenhead in something 
under an hour. We walked the distance to Boulter’s 
Lock, a matter of fifteen minutes. On the way we crossed 
a bridge where a stone marked “twenty-six miles to Hyde 
Park Corner.” Just a delightful morning’s spin ona 
bicycle, some hours on the river, and home in the evening, 
without need of lamplighting until nine o’clock. Ob, the 
paradise for wheels this England is! But my wheel was 
rusting somewhere in Maryland, and they put too many 
lumbering contrivances on English wheels to tempt one 
into hiring one. In boats, however, it is very different. 
You can’t easily beat the pleasure-skiffs that ply upon the 
Thames. Our nearest approach to these is the St. 
Lawrence skiff. In the English boat you have fine thwarts, 
plenty of room, perfectly dry floors, and a luxuriantly 
cushioned space for the drone of the party to sit and 
manipulate the steering ropes. The alternative to a skiff 
is the punt, very long, flat bottomed, and with blunt ends. 
These are propelled by a huge pole, and one must stand 
up to do the poling. Punts are very popular and comfort- 
able, but we chose a skiff. 

We were not unaccustomed to the manipulation of 
skiffs and canoes on our own waters, especially those of 
another Thames, by a New London, whereas the punt was 
an unfamiliar detail. The river, where we first put oars 
into it, was alive with craft of every sort. Launches and 
small steamboats struggled and jostled about in merry com- 
petition. No sooner had we reached a bit of open than we 
saw the press and scrimmage that denoted a lock. It was 
Boulter’s Lock. To those who know their “Three Men In 
a Buat,” any explanation of these locks and of the river 
traffic in general will perhaps be a weariness, but, as I said 
before, I mean in this case to take nothing but ignorance 
for granted. We hurried toward the lock as fast as possi- 
ble. No rule of the river was discernible. Asked upon 
this point, the boatman, as he shoved our skiff into the 
water, had merely said: “No, there’s no rule on a day 
like this, sir. You just does the best you can, and you'll 
find it’s a good-natured crowd.” That wastrue. There 


seemed little system, but much good nature. Rose-covered 
houses of beautiful gray stone faced the river everywhere; 
constantly one had glimpses cf that indoor and outdoor 
comfort that English country houses so excelin. Automo- 
biles whizzed by on the highway beside the left bank. A 
constant procession of persons strolling and riding and 
watching the crafts grew closer and more crowded as the 
lock was neared. The lock proclaimed itself by the sud- 
den acceleration and gathering closer of all the boats, by 
the narrowing of the stream, and presently by sight of the 
huge wooden gates that shut in or out the water. One be- 
gan to struggle for the front. Presently one was inextric- 
ably jammed in the procession. One’s bow lapped upon 
the stern of a punt; one’s own elbow rested upon the nose 
of a following skiff, and a launch hung broadside against 
one’s rowlock. Oars, of course, had long since been 
abandoned. Progress was made partly by using the boat- 
lock as a paddle, partly by hooking oneself to the wall or to 

the craft ahead. If one were not afraid of sudden jerks 
and crushings, one clung to the stern-rail of a large 
launch, and so dragged in its wake. Shouts grew distinct 
as one came closer to the lock; one could see the lock- 
keeper and his assistants struggling and steaming in ¢ fforts 
to bring order out of chaos. “Come on there now with the 
skiffs! Keep back with that launch. Hurry on, Oona! 

That’ll do; that’s all. No more now; no, sir, you’re too 

late; next time for you, sir!” And the gates, opened to let 

the first comers through, close in the teeth of the second 

batch of expectants. One had to have patience. The 

thing to do was to stay in as safe and good a position as 

possible, and give oneself up to observation of the picture. 

Before one loomed the lock, a narrowing portal of stone 

and two huge wooden gates. Above was the lock-keeper’s 

house, of grey stone, hidden in clambering roses. The 

notice-boards of the Thames Conservaucy stood about rich 

in explanations and monitions. The Thames Conservancy 
is the body that keeps “the river” and its denizens in order. 

And such order! An apple pie, sugared so you could write 

your name on it, is but slatternly in comparison. It may 

seem to those familiar with the boundless fine freedom, not 
tosay unkemptness, of our Hudson, our Delaware, our 

Meramec, our Connecticut and all our other rivers, that 
this orderliness of the Thames is a trifle petty, a bit old- 

maidish. Butthere is no denying the result of all this 
scrupulous care and good order is a river-traffic unexcelled 
in entertainment and popularity. It is an application, to 
aquatics, of the military precision of Germany. What 

England lacks in perfection of army and navy manage- 

ment, she gains in her sporting details. 

It is a crowd, waiting before the lock, that averages 
pleasantly in attire and behavior. Maidenhead and these 
contiguous reaches of the river are too far from London to 
allow of the “rotter” or the “bounder” to predominate; 
boats, moreover, are at Coronation prices. So the un- 
desirable elements are absent. This does not mean that it 
is a well-dressed crew; there never was an English 
assemblage yet that, by any cosmopolitan standard, de- 
served being called that. The men are cool looking and 
comfortable in light colored flannels, belted and straw-hatted, 
as Panama hats are in every other boat, upon both sexes. 
But the typical English girl does not suit the Panama; it 
needs something more of the dusky Spanish type. 
Occasionally, one sees a Japanese parasol. The varied 
colors and patterns of these are gorgeously brilliant under 
he cool greens of the shading trees. Never was there 
such comfort in small boats as on this river. The man is 
stripped for his work of rowing or poling, but his fair 
escort—what a picture of cool comfort she presents! She 
leans into the cushions, stretched out, almost asleep, barely 
holding the sunshade upright. Cushions for her head, 
her shoulders, her feet. Yet the boat is of the ordinary 
single scull St. Lawrence skiff type. Yes, in the way of 
river comfort, all the world may still go to school in Eng- 
land. Oa the larger launches orchestras are playing from 
*“Florodora” and “The Country Girl,” while elaborate 
ladies, dressed as for drawing-rooms, lounge in wicker 
armchairs and bronzed men, old and young, smoke 
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cigarettes and make heavy efforts at doing the dolce jar 
mente. Occasionally a fusillade of champagne corks punct- 
uates the music, and starts jealousy where it does not pro- 
duce gayety. At last, comes a welcome shout, “Stand by! 
Hold fast!” The lock is to open, and one must prepare for 
the first rush of the released water. A surge, a bump, a 
close haul upon one’s boathook which one has tight over 
a nail in the wall, and, with laughter and shouting, all the 
chance of danger is over. Slowly the boats going in the 
other direction file down the narrow lane one has left, 
and slowly, when the way is clear, one scrambles and 
pushes into the lock that one has so long lingered before. 
Again a wait ensues, while the water slowly rises, and 
one’s horizon changes from mere wet walls to the bound- 
less green of the fields and the hills. 

One has been known, on crowded occasions such as 
this, to spend eighty minutes at Boulter’s Lock. But an 
end comes finally, even in England. The packed mob 
pours, at the given word and the swung gate, through the 
narrow portal, and gradually, past ivied houseboats and 
leafy cottages, into the open water where sculling is once 
more possible, and where each boat can take its own in- 
dividual course. Some pull for the overhanging boughs 
of the trees, where the boat can be moored, and in the 
cool, dark quiet, alunch can be enjoyed, or a doze, ora 
chat, a smoke, or any form, in fact, of loafing. There 
are quiet pools where lilies lie, white and yellow, and is- 
lands along whose shores shy moorhens dart in and out. 
Poppies were scarlet on the lowland bank; the other bank 
rises sheer from river to sky, one mighty mass of wooded 
green. These are the Cliveden woods. Occasionally, the 
white of a gable shines in the green, or a stone landing- 
place breaks the perfect wilderness of leaf and tree; but 
even these signs of human habits do not mar; the graveled 
walk soon disappears in wooded windings, and the hills 
mike insignificant the stone and mortar that try to break 
their‘beauty. So complete a wall of impenetrable green, 
sheer from the current to the clouds, it will be hard to 
equal elsewhere. Like all the English landscape it has 
an ordered, finished look; itis as if the Great Gardener 
had said to himself: “Here, from this little river to these 
hilltops, I will spread a velvet carpet all of green.” 

Loafing along, enjoying everything, coming suddenly 
upon philandering couples half-hidden under overhanging 
boughs, passing crumbling cottages and barges that seem to 
have been asleep for centuries, one issues, eventually, upon 
signs of a second lock. It is the Cookham Lock. All the 
experiences of one’s first lock are repeated. Again one 
pays the lock-keeper by slipping three pennies into the 
little bag he presents at the end of a pole longer than most 
fishing-poles; in return for which you take and preserve 
the red ticket that rests in the bag, since you are paying 
also for your return trip. Again one scrambles and waits, 
waits and scrambles. 

I found the danger of the lock exaggerated, the fun 
underestimated. A little river-craft, and some unselfish- 
ness will take any new-comer through the lock-ordeal. 
The only danger is from pressing too feverishly forward, 
getting jammed between a heavy launch and the wall, 
and—crack!—having one’s light skiff snapped in two, one- 
self left sitting in water. But even this means little dan- 
ger; the boats are but inches apart, one could not possibly 
drown. Yet there is a certain comfort in observing, next 
to the notice-board of the Thames Conservancy, a placard 
recording the presence of life-saving appliances at each 
lock. Yes, they do these things well ip England. All is 
orderly, comfortable, and, for all persons of good humor, 
as pleasant as possible. 

The thing to do (we had it upon the assurance of a 
dapper little dilettante in cosmopolitan entertainment, a 
gentle little soul that mingled the cults of Watteau and 
Viennese coffee in the unpropitious climate of London) 
was to lunch at the little inn at Cookham. So, once safely 
through the second lock, that of Cookham, a few strokes 
of the sculls brought us to what was evidently the ion in 
question.- It fronted the river so closely that one’s skiff 
actually nosed upon the lawn where people were taking 
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coffee and cognac. Into the close-packed ranks of the 
skiffs and punts assembled in this inn’s private waterway 
we ran our crafts and began at once upon a new campaign, 
the search for a table, and the things that hungry folks 
consider a table’s concomitants. 

The reputation of Satan is scarcely worse than that of 
the river inns in England. Robbery is averred to be but a 
mild term compared tothe method of these inns. It is 
these notorious habits that compel the river-going young 
men and maidens to proceed upon the day’s excursion 
loaded down with hampers. The hampers may be un- 
sightly, they may destroy the comfort of the cab and the 
boat, but they enable the great British public to evade a 
palpable assault upon its patience and its pockets. In this 
regard the British public is as freakish as are all aggregates 
of humanity; it allowed itself cheerfully to be robbed 
during the Coronation Week of June, 1902, by the 
omnibus companies of London, by the hotels, and in 
many other directions, but in its allegiance to the hamper, 
as against the river inns, it steadfastly declared itself 
unalterable. 

Yet, for our own part, we found this particular river 
inn, not, measured by American standards, especially ex- 
pert in robbery. It is true we spent weary, anxious 
moments, waiting for and at last seizing upona table. It 
is true that we sat for long apparently as unnoticed asa 
grain of sand in Sahara. But these things are incidental 
to allthe chances of casual dining a/ fresco all the world 
over. And the meal we finally got, about three in the 
afternoon, having started about nine, after a slender 
breakfast, was one of the best we had come upon in 
England. In the matter of food, England is still hope- 
lessly provincial. It no longer, to be sure, confines one to 
the grill-room, or to the chop and steak of the frequent 
public-house, but as for artistic cooking!— why the cheap- 
est biasserie upon the Boulevard Montmartre, or even the 
article the New Yorker knows as a “25th street table- 
d’ hote,” will provide you with better cooking than you can 
get in London in a dinner you pay $2.50 a plate for. You 
may pay this in a place where American millionaires and 
British titles flourish, at Prince's, say, or Claridge’s, or the 
Royal, but one cannot live, speaking by one’s liver or one’s 
instinct, as a gourmet, by royalties; one needs a more sub- 
stantial cuisine. No, though in twenty years there has 
been some progress in London, and the cosmopolitan can 
now Satisfy his hunger, he can still not satisfy his artistic 
sense of what a dinner should be. Yet we came as near 
to that artistic satisfaction at that little river inn at Cook- 
ham, as ever we came in England. I shall not bother you 
with details. But I recall some salmon and cucumbers, 
good as only England can produce; also a hock soup. The 
waiter was from Vienna, and he served us the coffee after- 
wards upon the lawn, with the most exquisite apologies for 
its un-Viennese qualities. Somewhere, upon the lawn, a 
band was playing, “The Toreador” and “The Chinese 
Honeymoon!” Gradually people began to call for their 
skiffs and start for home. Loath as we were, we, too, 
were presently of the home-bound company. 

The homeward way differed from the outgoing only 
in its greater pace. Where we had loafed we now sped; 
the evening was cooler, and a pleasant rivalry to reach the 
locks for the first entry was on. But that fortune never 
befell us. At Boulter’s some characteristic conversation 
came tous. It was the lock-keeper talking to a familiar in 
one of the waiting skiffs. 

“There'll be reports this day,” he said, “three got upset 
in this lock this morning.” “Hurt?” said the other. 
“No; but jolly well wet.” And with that, quite as an 
affair of course, the incident passed. We spent closeto an 
hour in Boulter’s but we regretted nothing. We found a 
train at Maidenhead exactly upon the point of departure, 
and we came, eventually, upon London in the conscious- 
ness of a perfect day behind us. 

The newspapers, next day, told us that the river had 
never been so full, the locks never so dangerously crowded. 
We felt more than ever, that we had seen a certain phase 
of English life at its most exquisite perfection. 


RELIGIOUS WAR IN FRANCE. 





BY CHARLES L,. SUTTON, 


' COMBES, the French Premier, is engaged in 
M sowing the wind. His radical enforcement of 
* anti-clerical legislation is provoking storms of 


protest, riots among the peasantry and the erection of 
barricades. In a recent number of the Mirror, the 





opinion was expressed that the times were not auspicious 
for laws of this kind in France. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes’ predecessor in office, 
while responsible for anti-clericalism, shrank from going 
too fast and giving too literal an interpretation to legislation 
concerning religious orders. He was too shrewd and ex- 
perienced not to know the deplorable consequences that 
would follow the adoption of radicat measures. It is more 
than likely that his principal aim in inaugurating the anti- 
clerical campaign was to please the extreme Radicals and 
He prepared the soup and left it to his 
Waldeck-Rousseau has always 


Socialists. 
successor to ladle it out. 
been known for his foxy nature. When he realized the 
dangerous clouds looming up on the political horizon, he 
stepped down and out, knowing full well that his successor 
would not lie on a bed of roses. 

M. Combes, an ex-priest, after assuming the duties of 
Premier, lost no time in setting out to give proper effect 
With the charac- 
teristic zeal and fanaticism of the renegade, he gave strict 
orders to close all schools conducted by Catholic orders, 
and to send the teachers out of the country. Up to date, 
2,500 parochial schools have been closed; 6,000 teachers 
‘have been evicted and 150,000 pupils compelled to seek 
There are still a good many of 


to laws aimed at religious associations. 


education elsewhere. 
these schools which have not yet been closed, which seem 
to be particularly strong in their hold upon the French 
peasantry’s religious affections. President Loubet has 
signed a decree, drawn up by M. Combes, authorizing the 
use of force in suppressing the remaining schools falling 
under the prohibition of the law. The authorities are now 
engaged in enforcing this decree, and having all sorts of 
trouble with a rebellious peasantry, which has rallied to 
the support of their religious teachers. 

Resistance to the Government seems to be increasing 
rapidly. There are already ominous cries of: “Vive le 
Rot;” “vive la liberte;” “a bas Combes;” “vivent les soeurs!” 
The other day, the Duchess of Orleans, while at Lourdes, 
was greeted with the enthusiastic words: “Vive /a Reine!” 
The voicing of such sentiments shows which way the wind 
is blowing. 

The danger is still more portentous on account of a 
close alliance between National and Clerical parties. The 
National party comprises political, scientific and literary 
men of the greatest influence; it seems to have formed the 
nucleus of all the conservative, clerical and monarchical 
forces in France. Count Albert de Mun, one of the most 
forceful Royalists, is traveling all over the country, and 
urging resistance to the Government authorities. 

Americans generally will think that the Government is 
pursuing the right course; that Church and State should be 
separated, and that schoo's should be secularized. Ac- 
cording to American Constitutional principles, late religious 
legislation in France is strictly in accord with the spirit of 
the times and progressive, enlightened theories of govern- 
ment. It must not be forgotten, however, that the French 
people have their own ideas on matters of this kind. 
They look at things in a different way. Religion, to them, 
is closely associated with governmental authority and 
legislation. France is still an almost exclusively Catholic 
country. Protestantism and modern liberal ideas are 
hardly in evidence outside of the large cities. The French 
peasant and villager is as 
ally Catholic at the present time as he was 
Catholicism is closely interwoven with, 


intensely and  loy- 


two centuries ago. 
is part and parcel of, France. Protestantism has never 
flourished there. France is still proud of being called “the 
eldest daughter of the Church.” The abbe and the cure 





































































have a power and authority among their rural congrega- 
tions of which we can hardly form an adequate conception. 
And the great majority of anti-clerical Frenchmen go back 
to the church when they come to die. 
for drastic anti-Catholic legislation, and, perhaps, never 
will be. 
M. Combes and his Cabinet are playing with dynamite 
in rousing religious fanaticism and prejudices. They are 
going ahead with a determination and disregard of histori- 
cal precedents, with a brutality and contempt of all that is 
most sacred to the French Catholic, that is almost appall- 
ing, and that bodes no good. They may be able to achieve 
their object by an indiscriminate, reckless use of force, 
but their success will be only temporary. The storm will 
break out again, andin a much more violent form. The 
Nationalist, Clerical and Monarchical parties will yet 
prove a thorn in the flesh of the Loubet administration. 
They are opposing anything and everything the govern- 
ment advocates. They are against a reduction of military 
service toa period of two years, and satirically predict 
that, before long, the socialistic tyrants will abolish the 
army altogether, and content themselves with fighting 
German guns with their big mouths. They are also em- 
phasizing the decline of French prestige in the Levant. 
France has, for centuries, in fact, ever since the Cru- 
sades, been looked upon as the protector of Catholics and 
Catholic interests in the Holy Land and other Moslem 
dominions. In the last few years, however, Austrian, Ger- 
man and Italian Catholics have shown a strong disposition 
to appeal to their own governments. This, the National- 
ists assert, is due entirely to Socialistic and Radical opposi- 
tion to the Church in France. They also maintain that the 
Vatican is slowly wheeling around and displaying a more 
amicable disposition towards Germany, and turning its 
back towards France. They try to rouse national pride, 
hopes and antipathies. They are playing upon dangerous 
strings. M. Combes may think that he is acting for the 
best interests of his country, but he may yet have to re- 
He may 


France is not ripe 


verse his engines and adopt a different course. 
yet realize that it is folly to fight against century-old tradi- 
tions and sentiments that have rooted deeply into the 
hearts of apeople. He may yet have to “go to Canossa,” 
as others of his mould of thought and action and much 
greater than he, have done before. 


Jt wt ut ot 
WITH THE TIDE. 





He groan’d and said: “Dear lass, 
Go see if the tide be like to turn 
And my poor soul to pass.” 
And I went. But I sworeto God as I went, 
That I would not let him pass. 


Y ESTREEN, the hour before he died, 


I went down to the twilight shore, 
I watch’d the full tide swell, 

And I set my heart, as it rose and rose, 
To hold him, ’gainst it fell. 

My heart was as deep as Heaven with love, 
And as hot with pzin as Hell. 


And, being at last in a lone place, 
With nought save Him beside, 

“QO God! God! What’s come to Your heart 
To let such ill betide? 

Oh, how do You dare to make us so, 
And hurt us so?” I cried. 


“If it was but the lads, to drown one by one, again: 
Or our little lassie You made be born 
For just that week o’ pain: 

—Nay, wring my life out, drop by drop,” 
I said, “and I’ll not complain— 


“But him, that I’ve seen to all these years, 
An’ him that’s loved me so— 
God! there is that atwixt us twain 


The Mirror 


Even You can scarcely know! 
Oh he’s mine!” I cried, “and I’ll keep him mine! 
And I will not /et him go!” 


. . The still sea and sky stood there 
Against me, like a wall. 

The uncolor’d sea and sky they hung 
Like a straight, seamless pall. 

The faint wan waves, like breaths they rose, 
Like dying breaths did fall. 


But, quick an’ strong above them, I 
Heard my own heart-throbs sound, 

My thoughts, ’mid that dead hush, I felt 
Beating round an’ round. 

O I felt I was the one live thing 
Left, in a world aswound. 


Ay, ’twixt the sleeping air and sky, 
An’ the tide that seem’d asleep, 

I mind how I stood, all stir and strain 
My man’s life for to keep— 

Till, sudden, /t fell! Sudden, on me 
Fell the gray quiet deep. 


It was not peace, it was not pain, 
Not hope and not despair... . 

. . « « It was myself drawn out of me, 
And I sat empty there... . 

I heard slow words from my own mouth 
Dropping, like a prayer. 


(The sea an’ sky stood firm, the waves 
Kept up their plashing sound, 

I seemed to wake to the life of things, 
Now mine was fall’n aswound. 

A speck, on a speck of the earth I stood— 
An’ the whole World lay all round. ) 


And I said: “What must be, will be, 
Whether I willor no... .” 

“There’s 7hatin the world must take its way 
Across our weal and woe... . 

There’s more to the World than you an’ me... . 
An’ “David! Daviat .... Gel®... 


. . « Next, a sea-snail crawl’d on the sand, 
The hard sand shining-brown,— 
Years back, each ebb has drain’d it, years 
To come, each flood will drown: 
“There’s a need,” I said, “and a want—that’s why... . 
An’ I watch’d the tide go down... . 


n 


. . « « Calm I went in, calm I took 

His dead face to my breast. 
The vacant night, the vacant day, 

Have pass’d me undistress’d, 
I’ve had to agree with the Will of God, 

My heart’s broke, but at rest. 

B. E. Baughan, in London Spectator. 
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MOON-FACE., 





BY JACK LONDON, 





know the kind: check-bones wide apart, chin and 

forehead melting into the cheeks to complete the 
perfect round, and the nose, broad and pudgy, equidistant 
from the circumference, flattened against the very center 
of the face, like a dough-ball upon the ceiling. Perhaps 
that is why I hated him, for truly he had become an offense 
to my eyes, and I believed the earth to be cumbered with 
Perhaps my mother may have been super- 


J OHN CLAVERHOUSE was a moon-faced man. You 


his presence. 
stitious of the moon and looked upon it over the wrong 
shoulder at the wrong time. 

But be that as it may, I hated John Claverhouse. Not 
that he had done me what society would consider a wrong 
or an ill-turn. Far from it, in any such sense. The evil 
was of a deeper, subtler sort; so elusive, so intangible, as 








to defy clear, definite analysis in words. 
ence such things at some period in our lives. 


We all experi- 
For the first 
time we see a certain individual, one whom the very instant 
before we did not dream existed; and yet, at the first 
moment of meeting, we say: “I do not like that man.” 
Why do we not like him? And we do not know why; we 
only know that we donot. We have taken a dislike, that 
is all. And soI with John Claverhouse. 

What right had such a man to be happy? Yet he was 
an optimist. He was always gleeful andlaughing. All 
things were always all right, curse him! Ah! how it 
grated on my soul that he should be so happy! Other men 
could laugh, and it did not bother me. I even used to 
laugh myself—before I met John Claverhouse. 

But his laugh! It irritated me, maddened me, as noth- 
ing else under the sun could irritate or madden me. It 
haunted me, gripped hold of me, and would not let me go, 
It was a huge, Gargantuan laugh. Waking or sleeping, it 
was always with me, whirring and jarring across my heart- 
strings and the very fibres of my beiog, like an enormous 
rasp. At break of day it came whooping across the flelds 
to spoil my pleasant morning reverie. Under the aching 
noonday glare, when the green things drooped and the 
birds withdrew to the depths of the forest, and al! nature 
drowsed, his great, “Ha! ha!” and “Ho! ho!” rose up to 
the sky and challenged the sun. And at black midnight, 
from the lonely cross-roads where he turned from town into 
his own place, came his plaguy cachinnations to rouse me 
from my sleep and make me toss about and clench my 
nails into my palms. 

I went forth privily in the night-time, and turned his 
cattle into his fields and in the morning heard his whooping 
laugh as he drove them out again. “It is nothing,” he 
said; “the poor, dumb beasties are not to be blamed for 
straying into fatter pastures.” 

He had a dog he called “Mars,” a big, splendid brute, 
part deer-hound and part blood-hound, and resembling 
both. Mars was agreat delight to him, and they were al- 
ways together. But I bided my time, and one day, when 
opportunity was ripe, lured the animal away and settled for 
him with arsenic and beefsteak. It made positively no im- 
pression on John Claverhouse. His laugh was as hearty 
and frequent as ever, and his face as much like the full 
moon as it always had been. 

Then I set fire to his haystacks and his barn. But the 
next morning, being Sunday, he went forth blithe and 
cheerful. 

“Where are you going?” I asked him, as he went by 
the cross-roads. 

“Trout,” he said, and his face beamed like a full moon. 
"I just dote on trout, you know.” 

Was there ever such animpossible man! His whole 
harvest had “gone' up in his haystacks and barn. I: was 
uninsured, Iknew. And jyet, in the face of famine and 
the rigorous winter, he went out gaily in quest of a mess of 
trout, forsooth, because he “doted” on them! Had gloom 
but rested, no matter how lightly, on his brow, or had his 
bovine countenance grown long and serious and less like 
the moon, or had he removed that smile but once from off 
his face, I am sure I could have forgiven him for existing. 
But no, he grew only more cheerful under misfortune. 

I insulted him. He looked at mein slow and smiling 
surprise. 

“I fight you? Why?” he asked, slowly. And then he 
laughed. “You areso funny! Ho! ho! You'll be the 
death of me! He! he! he! Oh! Ho! ho! ho!” 

What would you? It was past endurance. By the 
blood of Judas, how I hated him! Then there was that 
name—Claverhouse! Whata name! Wasn't it absurd? 
Claverhouse! Merciful heaven, why Claverhouse? Again 
and again I asked myself that question. I should not have 
minded Smith, or Brown or Jones—but Claverhouse! I 
Repeat it to yourself—Claverhouse. Just 
Should 
“No,” you 


leave it to you. 
listen to the ridiculous sound of it—Claverhouse! 
a man live with such aname? I ask of you. 
say. And “No” said I. 


But I bethought me of this mortgage. What with his 
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crops and barn destroyed, I knew he would be unable to 
meet it. So I got ashrewd, close-mouthed, tight-fisted 
money-lender to get the mortgage transferred tohim. I 
did not appear, but through this agent I forced the fore- 
closure, and but few days (no more, believe me, than the 
law allowed) were given John Claverhouse to remove his 
goods and chattels from the premises. ThenI strolled 
down to see how he tuok it, for he had lived there upward 
of twenty years. But he met me with his saucer-eyes 
twinkling, and the light glowing and spreading in his face 
till it was as a full-risen moon. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed. “The funniest tyke, that 
youngster of mine! Did you ever hear the like? Let me 
tell you. He was down playing by the edge of the river 
when a piece of the bank caved in and splashed him. ‘O 
papa!’ he cried; ‘a great big puddle flewed up and hit 
me.’ ” 

He stopped and waited for me to join him in his in- 
fernal glee. 

“I don’t see any laugh in it,” I said shortly, and I know 
my face went sour. 

He regarded me with wonderment, and then came the 
damnable light, glowing and spreading, as I have described 
it, till his face shone soft and warm, like the summer 
moon, and then the laugh—“Ha! ha! That’s funny! You 
don’t see it, eh? Hel! he! Ho! ho! ho! He doesn’t see 
it! Why, look here. You know, a puddle—” 

But I turned on my heel and left him. That was the 
last. I could stand it no longer. The thing must end 
right there, I thought, curse him! The earth should be 
quit of him. And as I went over the hill, I could hear his 
monstrous laugh reverberating against the sky. 

Now, I pride myself on doing things neatly, and when 
I resolved to kill John Claverhouse I had itin my mind to 
do so in such a fashion that I should not look back upon it 
and feel ashamed. I hate bungling, and I hate brutality. 
To me there is something repugnant in merely striking a 
man with one’s naked fist—faugh! it issickening! So, to 
shoot, or stab, or club John Claverhouse (O that name!) 
did not appeal to me. And not only was I impelled to do 
it neatly and artistically, but also in such manner that not 
the slightest possible suspicion could be directed against 


me. 

To this end I bent my intellect, and after a week of 
profound and strenuous incubation, I hatched the scheme. 
Then I set to work. I bought a water-spaniel bitch, five 
months old, and devoted my whole attention to her training. 


Had any ore spied upon me, they would have remarked 
that this training consisted entirely of one thing — retrieving. 
I taught the dog, which I called “Bellona,” to fetch sticks 
I threw into the water, and not only to fetch, but to fetch 
at once, without mouthing or playing withthem. The 
point was that she was to stop for nothing, but to deliver 
the stick in all haste. I made a practice of running away 
and leaving her to chase me, with the stick in her mouth, 
till she caught me. She was a bright animal, and took to 
the game with such eagerness that I was soon content. 

After that, at the first casual opportunity, I presented 
Bellona to John Claverhouse. I knew what I was about, 
for I was aware of a little weakness of his, and of a little 
private and civic sinning of which he was regularly and 
inveterately guilty. 

“No,” he said, when I placed the end of the rope to 
which she was tied in his hand. “No, you don’t mean it.” 
And his mouth opened wide, and he grinned all over his 
damnable moon-face. 

“I—I kind of thought,somehow, you didn’t like me,” he 
explained. “Wasn’t it funny for me to make sucha 
mistake?” And at the thought he held his sides with 
laughter. 

“What is her name?” he managed to ask_between 
paroxsyms. 

“Bellona,” I said. 

“He! he!” he tittered. “What a funny name!” 

I gritted my teeth, for his mirth put them on edge, and 
snapped out between them: “She was the wife of Mars, 
you know.” 

Then the light of the full moon began to suffuse his 
face, until he exploded with: “Well, I guess she’s a 
widow now! Oh! Ho! ho! E! he! he! Ho!” he whooped 
after me, and I turned and fled swiftly away over the hill. 

The week passed by, and on Saturday evening, I said 
to him: “You go away Monday, don’t you?” 

He nodded his head and grinned. 

“Then you won’t have another chance to get a mess of 
those trout you just ‘dote’ on.” 

But he did not notice the sneer. “Oh’ I don’t know,” 
he chuckled. “I’m going up to-morrow to try pretty 
hard.” 

Thus was assurance made doubly sure, and I went back 
to my house literally hugging myself with rapture. 

Early next morning I saw him go by with a dip-net and 
gunnysack, and Bellona trotting at his heels. I knew 
where he was bound, and cut out by the back pasture and 


climbed through the underbrush to the top of the moun- 

tain. Keeping carefully out of sight, I followed the crest 
along for a couple of miles to a natural amphitheater in the 
hills, where the little river ramped down out of a gorge 
and stopped for breath in a large and placid rock-bound 
pool, That was the spot! I sat down on the croup of the 
mountain, where I could see all that occurred, and lighted 
my pipe. 

Ere many minutes had passed John Claverhouse came 
plodding up the bed of the stream. Bellona was ambling 
about him, and they were in high feather, her short, 
snappy barks mingling with his deeper chest-notes. 
Arrived at the pool, he threw down the dip-net and sack, 
and drew from his hip-pocket what looked like a large fat 
candle. But I knew it would be a stick of “giant”; for 
such was his method of catching trout. He dynamited 
them. He attached the fuse by wrapping the “giant” 
tightly in a piece of cotton. Then he ignited the fuse and 
tossed the explosive into the pool. 

Like a flash, Bellona was into the pool after it. I could 
have shrieked aloud for very joy. Claverhouse yelled at 
her, but without avail. He pelted her with clods and 
rocks, but she swam steadily on till she got the stick of 
“giant” in her mouth, when she whirled about and headed 
for shore. Then, for the first time, he realized his danger, 
and started torun. As foreseen and planned by me, she 
made the bank and took out after him. Oh, I tell you, it 
was great! As I have said, the pool lay in a sort of amphi- 
theater. Above and below, the stream could be crossed on 
stepping-stones. And around and around, up and down 
and across the stones, raced Claverhouse and Bellona. I 
could never have believed that such an ungainly man could 
run so fast. But run he did, Bellona hot-footed after him, 
and gaining. Andthen just as she caught up, he in full 
stride, and she leaping with nose at his knee, there was a 
sudden flash, a burst of smoke, and terrific detonation, 
and where man and dog had been the instant before, there 
was naught to be seen but a big hole in the ground. 

“Death from accident while engaged in illegal fishing.” 
That was the verdict of the coroner’s jury; and that is why 
I pride myself on the neat and artistic way in which I fin- 
ished off John Claverhouse. There was no bungling, no 
brutality; nothing to be ashamed of in the whole transac- 
tion, as I am sure you will agree. No more does his in- 
fernal laugh go echoing among the hills, and no more does 
his fat moon-face rise up to vex me. My days are peaceful 
now, and my night’s sleep deep. From the Argonaut. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 





To the kdit Wirvor 

Will you print in an early issue of your paper 
telegraphy and 
oblige, Several Readers, 
, July 12th, 1902, 


ov of the 


an explanation of wireless 


DALLAS, TEX 

The London Royal Society and Royal In- 
stitute recently heard the views of Signor 
Marconi on what hecalls etheric space-teleg- 
raphy. According to Academy and Litera- 
ture, the Italian inventor was very technical 
in his description of his latest achievements, 
and it doubted whetber many of his audi- 
ence were able to follow his explanations of 
wireless telegraphy understandingly. “Yet 
there is nothing very mysterious about it, 
and there is no reason why it should not be 
within the mental grasp of those most unin- 
structed in matters of science, so long as 
they have sufficient imagination to compre- 
hend the fundamental hypothesis on which 
all later theories of electricity are based.” 
As is now well known to every intelligent, 
well-informed person, there is, between the 
planets, between star and star, filling upa 
seemingly boundless void, and there is also 
between molecules of all substances, whether 
solid, liquid or acriform, something which is 
vaguely known as ether. Of course, this 
something, this ether, cannot be handled, it 
is not tangible; we can best infer it only 
from the fact that light, according to the 
latest scientific discoveries, is produced by 
extremely rapid vibrations in an elastic 
medium. 


“It is by means of this ether, however, 
that we are now able to telegraph without 
wires. It was shown by Heriz that if 
sparks are allowed to pass between two 
conductors of a certain shape, electric 
oscillations are set up which extend to a 
considerable distance in all directions. The 
effect is, in fact, very like that produced ia 
a pond when one throwsa stone intoit. It 
may seem, at first sight, as if the medium in 
which those oscillations are produced might 
be the air. But if any object impermeable 
to air, such as the wall of a room or a house, 
is interposed in the path of such oscillations, 
they pass through it as if it was not there. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
medium of transmission is the ether, and 
that we can not only transmit signals through 
it in all directions, irrespective of interven- 
ing objects, but to almost any distance, pro- 
vided we can only make the oscillations 
sufficiently violent.” The usual means of 
producing these oscillation-creating sparks 
is the Ruhmkorff, or induction coil, whereby 
a rather feeble current of a voltaic cell or 
battery is transformed into one of enormous 
intensity. It is possible to make coils that 
are capable of producing oscillations that 
will extend for thousands of miles, but they 
are somewhat impracticable, owing to 
technical difficulties. This, therefore, im- 
poses some limits upon the use of wireless 
telegraphy. 

"This setting-up of electric oscillations, 
or Hertzian waves, may be likened to the 
waving of a flag by a signaller anxious to 
attract the attention of acomrade on a 
distant height. In the latter case, however, 
the observer has his eyes to help him, while 
the Hertzian waves are not perceptible by 
our unaided senses. As they are given off 
every time that an induction coil, or the 
Wimshurst electric rachine, or even one of 
the electric gas-lighters in common use, is 
worked, it is evident that they are passing 
through and around us every day, without 
our being aware cf the fact. Something 
like an artificial eye is necessary, therefore, 
to fulfill the same office as the telescope 








‘ingly ) 


which the observer of fisg-signals calls to 
his aid when the distance is too great for 
his unassisted This first assumed 
practical shapein the invented 
almost simultaneously by Prof. Branly of 
Paris, and Priacipal Oliver Lodge. It con- 
sists of a glass tube filled with metal filings 
which, though they offer a strong resistance 
to the passage of an electric current at 
ordinary times, have the singular property 
of becoming an ex:ellent conductor when 
the Hertzian waves fall upon them, and of 
relapsing into their normal condition on re- 
ceiving a light tap’” 

Signor Marconi conducted his earlier 
experiments with this “coherer,” but he now 
prefers to use a soft iron core surrounded 
by a coil of copper wire, near which a 
magnet is kept in constant revolution by 
clock-work. The core is alternately mag- 
netized and de-magnetized, and a corre- 
sponding electric current is set up in the 
Surrounding wire, of which one end is 
connected with the recording instrument 
and the other end of the earth. By the 
impinging of a Hertzian wave upon the 
apparatus a slight extra impulse is occasioned 
sufficient to set the recording instrument in 
operation. 

“There remains to be said how it is possi- 
ble to confiae the ether waves sent out by 
the transmitting station to those instrum:ats 
by which it is intended that they should be 
received.” Itis reported that an enterprising 
Frenchman, who set up his own wireless 
apparatus, had become the unwitting re- 
cipient of messages passing between war 
ships of the British Northern Squadron. 
“There are many ways in which the problem 
may be overcome, and Principal Oliver 
Lodge has shown that with apparatus so 
simple as two parallel wires and a sliding 
riog connecting them, it is possible to ‘tune’ 
an electric circuit so accurately that it will 
emit sparks in sympathy with another one 
of exactly the same adjustment with which 
it is not in contact. The Italian Navy 
claims to have overcome the same difficulty 
by the substitution of a globule of mercury 
between two carbon plugs for the coherer, 
and of a telephone for the recording instru- 
ment.” Signor Marconi is employing 
somewhat different means for achieving the 
same result. 

There is ground to believe that, before a 
great while, the wireless system will trans- 
mit human speech over moderate distances, 
and replace our present clumsy telephoning 
methods completely. Scientists are now 
discussing the question whether ether may 
be utilized for the transmission of mechanical 
power, or of light. Wireless telegraphy 
has brought us face to face with many new, 
almost romantic, problems by its use of 
ether as transmitting power. 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
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AN ELOPEMENT—Snmmer hotel clerk: (to 
bride and groom )—“Do you wish a northern 
or a southern exposure?” Bride: (blush- 
—“Oh, please, sir, no exposure at 
all!"~-Town Topics. 
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THICK—Briggs: “The electric light has 
gone out on the other side of the hotel 
piazzi.” Griggs: “Yes. I had to elbow my 
way through the lovers there just now.” 
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lilendale Hotel 
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Cray Co., ILL. 


Is the place to go for rest, recreation and the recuperation of lost 


energy. 


The Splendid Waters of the 


SEVEN MINERAL SPRINGS 


Acting on the system in a perfectly natural way, both for DRINKING and 
BATHING PURPOSES, produce the most startling and satisfactory results 


in the Curing of KIDNEY and LIVER 
NESS, BILIOUSNESS, NEURALGIA and 


TROUBLES and the relief of NERVOUs- 
RHEUMATISM. 


THAT AWFUL TIRED FEELING 


which so seriously attacks a person about this time of year vanishes like a 
cloud before the noonday sun at 


THIS 


ited for driving dull care away. 


Address, 


SAYLOR 
CLAY CO., 


FAMOUS RESORT 


and joy reigns supreme and pleasure unconfined where facilities are unlim- 


lawns, the shimmering lake, the large, well-ventilated apartments and the 
pure, invigorating country air are each and all sources of continual delight. 


Rates $9 to $12 per Week. 


Round-trip tickets over the 
B. & O. Southwestern and 
Connecting Lines. $4.40. 

Booklet for the asking. 


Manager Glendale Hotel, 









Cool, shady, natural parks, beautiful 













SPRINGS, 
ILLINOIS. 
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Lake Minnetonka, 


THE GREAT SUMMER RESORT 
OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Hotel St. Louis 


Is the Largest and Most Popular Sum- 
mer Hotel in Minnesota. Among the 
amusements are Daily Steamboat Excur- 
sions, Rowing. Sailing, Fishing WHERE 
YOU CATCH FISH, Cycling, Tennis, Golf, 
Billiards, Pool, Ping-Pong, Music and 
Dancing. 
For illustrated pamphlet, address. 


J. C. S. TIMBERLAKE, 
Manager. 
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New London, Conn. 


Pequot House 


and cottages. 
Popular for half a century. 
FAMOUS HARBOR. YACHTING HEADQUARTERS. 
A delightful combination of seashore and 
country Macadam roads, bathing, golf, etc. For 
descriptive booklet write 
Wma. H. HaGer, PROPRIETER, 





BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Li land 
ait Buropean Pants” 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General South westernAg‘t, 
110 North Broadway, st. Louis, Mo. 


—TO* THE—— 
Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation, Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages, giving full information of all of 
the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 
and the varied attractions of the 


RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 


Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing to disfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 


SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set of four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE. 
Address all inquiries to 


H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 

Detroit, Mich. 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TRNTH AND PINE STREETS. ST. LOULS. Me 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

The Starbucks, Opie Reed, $1.20; The Romance 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Dmitri Mere jkowski, $1.20; 
Belshazzar, Wm. S. Davis, $1.20; Not on the 
Chart, Chas. L. Marsh, $1.20; Myra of the Pines, 
Herman Knickerbocker Viele, $1.20; The 
Sei neur De Beaufoy, Hamilton Drummond, 
$1.20; The Coast of Freedom, Adele Marie Shaw, 
$1 20. Also, a full line of psychological books 
and eo at 
JETT’S BOOK STORF, 806 Olive Street. 
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MARQJIS DE MORES. 





The trial of the Touareg murderers of the 
Marquis de Mores, which is in progress at 
Susa, a Tunisian seaport, is watched with 
unusual interest by political leaders in 
France. The French Nationalists expect to 
be able to prove that the Marquis was the 
victim of a conspiracy between the Colonial 
authorities of Algiers and Tunis ard Arabian 
Sheikhs. The wife of the murdered man, 
an American lady, has spared no money 
and no effort in hunting down the assassins 
of her husband, whose name is so well- 
known to newspaper readers in the United 
States, and whose career was of the most 
remarkable and most romantic character. 
Notwithstanding the visionary na‘ure of his 
projects, the Marquis was by no means a 
dreamer and a tenderfoot. He had lots of 
grit and courage, and knew how to take care 
of himself, even if he was not very wise in 
the administration of his enterprises. 

His real name was Antoine Amadee Marie 
Vincent Manca de Vallombrosa, Marquis de 
Mores. He was ‘born in Paris in 1858. 
According to statements of intimate friends, 
his family is of Sardinian origin. The 
young, adventurous nobleman arrived in the 
United States in the early eighties; his 
ambition was to see the Wild West and to 
become acquainted with its adventures, 
trials and characters. Shortly after his 
arrival, he married a Miss Von Hoffmann, 
the daughter of arich New York banker. 
His father-in-law liked the young fellow, 
and provided him with the necessary means 
to establish a big cattle ranch in Montana, 
together with an immense fresh meat plant. 
The Marquis intended to compete with the 
Armours and other leading packers of 
Chicago, Omaha and Kansas City. He 
thought there would be profit in raising 
cattle on his own lands, dressing their 
carcasses in his own packing houses, and 
then shipping the finished product to the 


East. But the scheme was too vast 
for the means at his command. 
After he had bought his 20,000 


acres of land, he went to work and fenced it 
in with barbed wire. This fencing in, how- 
ever, was.not to the liking of his rough 
neighbors, who let their cattle roam all over 
the country, and to whom fences were 
highly objectionable. One old-timer, Frank 
O'Donnell, was especially vigorous in his 
denunciation of the young Frenchman’s 
methods, and one day he had the following 
short interview with him: 

“Say, pardaer, what do you mean by put- 
ing up that fence?” 

“It is customary in civilized countries to 
fence one’s property.” 

“Well, I thought I would ride over here to 
tell you that I have cut your fence and will 
repeat the operation whenever it comes in 
my way.” 

“Thank you. The next time you cut my 
fence, I’ll shoot you on sight.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that Frank 
O’ Donnell was more conservative thereafter 
about plans to cut the Frenchman’s fence. 

Some time after this incident, the Marquis 
had a more exciting experience with a 
rufian band of cattle-rustlers. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was then deputy-sheriff, and 
had a ranch at Chimney Butte, near Medora, 
had several encounters with these outlaws. 
The Marquis had killed one of them, and 
the rest of the gang looked for vengeance. 
They decided to string him up. This came 
to the ears of the doughty Frenchman, and 
he straightway mounted his horse and rode 
to the camp of the outlaws. Thay were all 
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there discussing plans. The fire was burn- 
ing brightly, and lighting up the faces of the 
desperadoes. The Marquis never flinched 
as he stepped forward within the lit circle. 
With a genial smile on his face, he ad- 
dressed the greatly astonished assembly as 
follows: “Now, gentlemen, if you havea 
rope ready, here I am. Iam the Marquis 
de Mores.” His hands held two long-bar- 
reled revolvers. When the outlaws had 
recovered their senses, one of the leaders 
rose and advanced towards the Marquis 
with outstretched hand. “Shake,” he said, 
“you have got grit.” Then he turned 
around and told his companions that there 
would be no impromptu hanging around 
Medora that night. 

The Marquis also had some differences 
with Theodore Roosevelt. The latter’s 
cattle had strayed on the Frenchman’s 
ranch and he was promptly informed that his 
cattle would be shot wherever found within 
the fenced-off territory, and that he himself 
might be the last resting-place of a well- 
aimed bullet if he cared to object to the 
shooting of cattle. The deputy-sheriff lost 
no time in getting within range of the 
Frenchman’s gun. When he rode up to the 
mansion and asked for the Marquis, the 
latter made his appearance. The broncc- 
buster stated that he was ready to decide 
whatever differences there might be between 
him and the Marquis. The Marquis laughed, 
after sizing up his unexpected guests and 
suggested they had better settle their 
troubles over a glass of wine. 

The noble cattle-rancher at last gave it 
up. The struggle with the big packing- 
houses was too much for his funds, and 
proved ruinous. He left the Bad Lands 
and went to Tonquin. There he engaged 
in railroad construction for sometime, but 
finally returned to Paris. The Boulanger 
craze was then at its height. The Marquis 
became a Nationalist of the most enthusias- 
tic type; he also dabbled in anti-Semitism. 
His best friend, at that time, was Maurice 
Barres, who says that de Mores “was tall, 
handsome and picturesque. His broad- 
brimmed, gray felt cowboy hat was to 
his followers very much what the white 
plume of Henry of Navarre was to the men 
at Ivry. American felt hats became the 
emblems of the Nationalist party, and were 
worn later by Jules Guerin and the defend- 
ers of the improvised fortress in the Rue 
de Chabrol, who, after a month’s siege, were 
starved out and surrendered to the munici- 
pal police of Paris.” 

It was in the early months of 1896 that 
the Marquis de Mores embarked at Mar- 
seilles for Algiers. The object of his ex- 
pedition was to found an empire on the 
shores of Lake Tschad and to bring the 
whole Bahr-el-Ghazal region under the rule 
of France. (It will be remembered that 
the same region was, a few years 
later, explored by Captain Marchand. 
who, after a perilous trip, arrived at Fasho- 
da, raised the tricolor, and declared the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal part of France’s territory. 
This almost led to adiplomatic rupture be- 
tween France and England, but serious 
trouble was avoided when France retired 
definitively from the disputed territory, and 
the Union Jack was then hoisted at 
Fashoda.) De Mores intended to offset or 
to nullify the railroad projects of Cecil 
Rhodes, who was then elaborating his plan 
for a trans-continental Jine frcm the Cape to 
Cairo. The adventure-loving Marquis ar- 
rived at Djenien on May 30.h, 1896, whence 
he wrote several letters home, in which 
he referred at length to an Arabian night 
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pA succeeding day renders the coal fire 


less endurable and makes a 
Water Heater more desirable. 


Yhe Oulean 


good Gas 


Gas Water Xeater 


heats water quickly. Can be used 
tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. 


very little gas andisonly - - - 
Set up complete in your house. 


Order Yours Before the Rush. 
This offer may be withdrawn a 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 


in connec- 
Consumes 


$7.50 


t any time. 


Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 


1014 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 











THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. »« Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 


a. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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intrigue to assassinate him. His camel- 
drivers had, as it finally turned out, been 
bribed and knew all the details of the plot. 
His last letter, dated June 7th, gave plain 
intimation of his apprehensions about treach- 
ery among his companions. The first news 
of his assassination reached Tunis on Juue 
15th. Arabian couriers notified the French 
authorities that the Marquis de Mores and 
three of bis servants had been murdered on 
June 8:h, at El-Ouatia, by the Touaregs. 
The three bodies were brought to Tunis 
shortly after, and the body of the Marquis 
was then shipped to Paris, where the funeral 
took place at Notre Dame, July 19:h, 1896 
As above stated, after persistent efforts, 
and personal application to well-disposed 
Arabian Sheikhs, the Marquise de Mores at 
last had the satisfaction of seeing three of 
the instigators of the foul assassination in the 
hands of justice. One of them died in the 
hospital. The other made a full confession. 
According to their depositions, the Marquis 
sold his life dearly. As soon as he started 
on his camel from El! Ouatia on the morning 
of June 8th, three of the plotters threw 
themselves upon him and seized his Win- 
chester. Two others, at the same moment, 
grabbed his revolvers. During the desper- 
ate struggle, all the combatants fell from 
their camels to the ground. One of the 
Touaregs slashed the Marquis over the 
head with his yatagan. The brave French- 
man broke through the circle of blood-thirsty 
murderers, after killing five with his re- 
volver, and made his retreat to a tree near 
by. While parleying with his enemies, one 
of the latter crawled to within a few feet of 
the crouching Marquis, and, standing up 
behind him, shot him in the neck. Then 
he stabbed him three times in the throat and 
body. 

The two assassins maintain that the 
French colonial authorities gave them assur- 
ance that they would not be punished for do- 
ing away with the Marquis during his expe- 
dition. This statement has caused a sensa- 
ion and political parties ia France are look- 
ing for damning disclosures. 

There is enough romance in the career of 
this highly eccentric, yet dashing, brave 
and honest Marquis de Mores to furnish ex- 
cellent material for a first-class story of the 
Dumas type. The erstwhile Montana cattle- 
rancher was a sympathetic figure. There 
was nothing of Don Qaixote about him. He 
was very much of a modern d’ Artagnan. 
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THE USUAL RESULT. 





“IT had the awfullest fight with my hus- 
band last night,” confided the young wife. 

“Ah, indeed!” said the other married wo- 
man, “and after you had burst out crying 
and John forgot all his temper and tried to 
kiss you, of course, you wouldn’t let him 
and called him ‘a wretch’ and ‘a mean old 
thing.’ ” 

“Yes; how did you know?” said the young 
wife in surprise. “Has he been tellihg—” 

“No, but they all act that way. Then 
you sobbed that your life was ruined and 
your heart broken, etc., etc., and he made 
frantic efforts to kiss you, and—and—” 

“Mercy!” That’s just what happened!” 

“What I want to ask is, what style of hat 
and gown are you going to select?” Of 
course, you’re going to compromise on ghat. 
We all do.”— Baltimore Herald. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT HOBSON. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 


All the papers in this country have had 
their “say” about Capt. Hobson and Miss 
Cerf, except yours. Not one of them has 
told the truth; they have not taken the 
trouble to find out what did reaily happen. 
The six girls who took the Captain swim- 
ming are very unhappy over the abuse and 
ridicule brought down upon a brave and hon- 
orable gentleman. The writer was there. 

The truth of the case is this: The mana- 

gers of Chautauqua had made no provisions 
for the Captain’s comfort; they let him 
speak for two hours on a blistering day and 
did not even offer him a glass of water. He 
was hot and tired, and six girls—all of them 
Ladies—capital L,-—the Misses Eugenia and 
Elma Fissinger, of Louisville; Camilla 
Bringhurst, Mary Scott and Denise and 
Clara Ewa!'d, decided to give him a chance 
to cool off. Wehad quite a little time be- 
fore the train left, so we asked him to go in 
swimming. We provided him with a bath 
ing suit, and Mr. Robert Brioghurst took us 
in his launch to the swimming “hole” half a 
mile up stream. We had been in the water 
about fifteen minutes, when Miss Mamie 
Cerf came walking up the railroad-track, 
climbed iato the launch and took off her 
shoes. She saton the edge and hung her 
feet into the water, and began to say she 
was “coming in too.” Some one in the 
launch said, “I dare you.” She called the 
Captain and he walked over and spoke to 
her. Just as he turned away, she slid off 
the launch into three feet of water and 
walked out with him into deep water. 
When the water got too deep for her, he led 
her back into a shallow place and left her 
there. He neither pushed, nor pulled, nor 
dared her into the water; in truth, he did 
not see her again before he left here, and 
he is in no way responsible for the lies that 
have been told. The newspapers and Miss 
Cerf spoiled, for the rest of us, a red-letter 
day. 

Capt. Hobson is a true American gentle- 
man, and there is nothing better on earth 
than that. He has had the misfortune of 
having one St. Louis girl make a fool of 
him, and now there is another one who tries 
to do the same thing. She has been snubbed 
by most of the nice people up here. 

I may add that she is “unsnubable” (ex- 
cuse that word); she never did and never 
will go with the few fashionable people who 
are stopping here. 

Do, please, say a good word for Capt. 
Hobson. If there are any gentlemen among 
the editors of the daily papers in this coun- 
try, they certainly should apologize to him as 
loudly as they have ridiculed him. 

As for the six girls “who would a-swim- 
ming go,” they feel like begging him to 
“excuse them for living.” We feel that he 
must hate St. Louis girls in general and us 
in particular. There are six girls who are 
ready to swear by the Captain and on their 
honor that he is a gentleman and a brave 
one—not a rowdy and a fool, as the papers 
and Miss Cerf would have the public be- 
lieve. Respectfully, 

** * 

CHAUTAUQUA, ILL., July 20th. 
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| SPOOL SILK 


Js the Sirongest and Smoothest Silk Mads. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Xrmstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. .»* Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 


—————— 
VACATION TRIPS 


ChesaP FAKE 5, occu ver, ute md a, 


& Okie RY. NEW YORK—BOSTON 
$44.75 $50.75 


GOOD GOING EVERY DAY—RETURNING ANY TIME. 


BOSTON TRIP, 


$50.75 


ROUTE OF TICKETS. 




















NEW YORK TRIP, 


$44.75 


ROUTE OF TICKETS. 


Beikut ei s /s , ee Big Four Route 

TO CINCINNATI eceneial: tami Big Four Route TO WASHINGTON................. ir & O. Ry. 

TO NORVPOELE WA: wcccees cicn C, and O. Ry. TO BAI,TIMORE ...... @assslens Penn. Ry. 
: ee (The Scenic Route.) | TO BOSTON........ Ocean steamer via 

TO NEW : eee Ocean steamer | ¢ Norfolk, meals and 
BY — meals and berth SEA. 5 berth included. 

SEA, included pt + i): re By rail. 

TO ALBANY ......... Hudson River Steamer pe te: - .:) | SY Sound Steamer 


TO NIAGARA FALLS ... West Shore Ry. ) Same route as 


TO CLEVELAND .2cc0s-.cce ccosccs Lake Steamer 5 tri 
= er tell 70 oF. 10008. ee 
FO ST. TOUIR cd ccetecdas Big Four Route J other routes. 


NOTE—We sell you the going ticket and give you a guaranteed order for your return ticket 
at a price which insures you the rates seamed above. 

LIBERAL, STOP-OVERS at White Sulphur Springs, Old Point Comfort, Washington, Balti- 

more, Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Niagara Falls. 


E, B. POPE, Western Passenger Agent, C. & O, Ry. 
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FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. rate 


and 


We Control , PLACES. / Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. J. D. Ripely is entertaining Mrs Barn- 
hart of Kansas City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis W, Harper are making a 
tour of the Northern Lakes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell have joined the St. 
Louis colony at Huronia Beach. 

Mrs. James O'Fallon has gone to Jamestown, 
where she will remain until fall. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. J. Lawrence are now settled at 
their cottage at Naragansett Pier. 

Mrs. W. Johnson, with her children, is so- 

ourning at South Haven, Mich. 

Mrs. John Thomas left last week for South 
Haven, Mich., to remain all summer, 

Mrs. R. C. Purviance, with her daughters, left 
last week for the resorts in Coiorado. 

Mrs. Ben F, Gray has goue to Mettawas, with 
her family, to remain uutil cooler weather, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Chapman, accompanied by 
Mrs. Funston, are sojourning at Huronia Beach. 

Miss Sallie Walsh has gone to Naragansett 
Pier, where she is visiting Mrs. Will Walker at 
her cottage there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Ruf,of Cabanne avenue, 
are off for the rest of the summer to British Col- 
umbia and Alaska. 

Mr and Mrs. Thomas Haley have gone to 
Hyannisport, Maine, where they will remain 
until cooler weather. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. R. Davis, who have been 
spending the past two months in California, 
have returned home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Breckenridge Jones will leave. 
soon, tor Virginia Springs, to spend the re- 
mainder of the season. 

Mr. R. H. Stockton, accompanied by Miss 
Grant, has gone to The Antlers at Denver, Colo , 
to spend some weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Betts left, a short time ago, 
for Virginia, where they will spend some time 
with Mrs. Charles Milton. 

Mr.and Mrs James T. Drummond have gone 
on to superintend the compietion of their hand- 
some cottage at Bar Harbor. 

Judge Hoss and family have given up their 
home on Washington boulevard and taken 
apartments permanently at the Marlborough. 

Mr. ani Mrs. Morton Jourdan, accompanied 
by Miss Byrd Jourdan, will leave, on the 3lst of 
this month, for Block Island, to spend several 
weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles W. Heitzman, formerly 
of New Orleans, but now residing in St. Louis, 
have gone to housekeeping at 4120 M’Pherson 
avenue. 

Miss Frances Inez Stickney has gone to the 
Northern Lakes for the summer, and in August 
she will be joined by her mother, Mrs, N. B. 
Stickney. 

Mrs. James Barker left, last week, for South 
Haven, Mich., where she will be entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Kaiser at their co'tage 
“The Shanty.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Prickett, with their family, 
have given up their house on M’Pherson avenue 
and gone to reside on Washington boulevard 
near Sarah Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Elliot are summering at 
Old Orchard, Maine, where they will remain 
until late in the season. Mr. and Mrs, Will 
Elliot are with them. 

Mrs. W. D. Harrison, who was sojourning at 
Spring Lake, accompanied by her family, was 
called home, a week ago, by the death of her 
brother, Mr. M’Gowan. 

Mrs George S. M’Grew has gone to White 
Sulphur Springs, Va, where she joined her 
laughter, Mrs, Albert Bond Lambert. Mrs Lam- 
bert will return to St. Louis in the fall. 

Mrs. Francis Beauregard Aglar, accompanied 
by her slsters, the Misses Susan Le gh and Ruth 
Slattery, is spending the summer at York 
Beach. She will return to St. Louis in the early 
fall, 

Mrs. Forrest Ferguson, of McPherson avenue, 
ias just returned from Tennessee, where she has 
been making a visit to relatives. In August she 
will join Mr. Ferguson and spend some timea 
the resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs, Harrison Drummond, who have 
been all summer at Bar Harbor will leave there 
soon for Dobbs Ferry, on their yatch, having 
leased a villa there, and will remain during the 
coming year. 

Miss Irene Woodcock, who has been spending 
the winter with her aunt, Miss Ree Timberlake, 
has gone to Hot Springs, to join her father for a 
summer trip, and will return to St. Louis early 
in September. 

Miss Georgette Boswell, accompanied by Mrs. 
Betts, has just returned from atripto Eureka 
Springs, where she spent a fortnight. In 
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August, Miss Boswell will go on to visit Mrs 
Charles Milton, at her Virginia home. 

Mrs, Henry Whitmore, who has been all sum- 
mer at Bar Harbor, Me., has now goneto James- 
town, R.I., to spend the remainder of the 
summer, Later in the season Miss Louisa 
Knapp will go on to make her a visit. 

Mrs, J. B. M. Kehlor, who has been out of the 
city for the past two months, is expected home 
about the Ist of Angust, when her daughter, 
Mrs. Dickson Walsh, will leave, to spend the 
remainder of the season at the summer resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Salveter, who went Kast a 
short time ago, are at present in New York City, 
and will leave there soon for Long Island Beach 
where they will visit Mr. Salveter’s niece, Mrs. 
Farnham, at her cottage there. Miss Bettie May 
Salveter accompanied them. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith has gone to Castleton, 
Vermont, where she has built a handsome coun- 
try place, which is now being fitted up. Mrs, 
Huntington Smith’s mother, Mrs. Griswold, 
also has a place there, and Mrs. Huntington 
Smith is with her. 

FF 


Two young ladies were discussing their 
loves. Not the love of aman fora maid, 
but their possessions in the shape of a “love 
of a bonnet,” a dream of a toilet,a symphony 
in chiffon, and all the other little accessories 
that are so dear to the feminine heart, from 
hats to shoes. “Speaking of shoes,” said 
one, “there is only one place in creation,that 
I know, where one can get just the shoes 
that will suitably complete a lady’s toilette, 
and that is at Swope’s.” Swope’s shoes are 
best in fit, finish and durability. The store 
is at 311 North Broadway; St. Louis, U. S. 
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A PRIEST’S VIEWS. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Allow me to express my gratification at 
the independent spirit that pervades the 
pages of the MIRROR. As a Catholic priest 
I notice this most when the comments touch 
upon religious questions, or such as are 
intimately connected with it—like the Friar 
question, in the Philippines. We read 
how irresponsible editors and church organ- 
izations condemn the attitude of our Admin- 
istration—which we personally consider fair 
and broad—expecting everybody to see 
things through their own glasses. This is 
bigotry. Our Holy Father, Pope Leo, is a 
wise man—wiser than all those that try to be 
more Catholic than Rome itself, combined. 
Who knows, if it was not for the eventual 
scandalum pussilorum, reforms and changes 
might be made in the discipline of the 
church? The spirit of Democracy is upon 
the age, and wants and will have the future. 
There is undoubtedly too much power con- 
centrated in a bishop—which makes a despot 
of those that are inclined to be or are lack- 
ing in good judgment. If he has favorites, 
they will become sycophants, protected 
from exposure by his monarchical grace. 
The rank and file of the clergy, those that 
do arduous labor in obscurity aud humble- 
ness, are hampered too much by imprac- 
tible, non-essential, sometimes impossible 
regulations, which become but a torture to 
their consciences. Episcopal thunderbolts 
and papal anathemas are no longer as awe- 
inspiring as they were in former times, 
still we believe, if a plebescite—we may call 
it—among the regular clergy, those not 
enjoying any special privileges, could be 
had—without fear of censure or anathema 
—many things would be done away with 
and matters brought more into harmony 
with our enlightened and democratic age. 
We believe we know what we are talking 
about. Sacerdos. 
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Funniness: “You say the evening wore on. 
What did it wear?” Smart: “Why, the close 
of day, of course,”— University of Minnesota 
Punch Bowl. 
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Artistic “Kayserzinn” 


For Home Furnishings and Wedding Gifts. 





= Card Trays, Becutiful Raised Design, $3 00 Bread Plates, 
a 


MERMOD & JACCAR 


On BROADWAY, °°2,rocust 


'3 


a 


A new importation of this beauti- 
ful, usesul and artistic ware just 
received. The pieces are elab- 
orately decorated in bold relief, 
and being 
NON-TARNISHABLE 

they are of great value as decora- 
tive pieces for the sideboard and 
buffet, as well as for actual use on 
the table. 

The collection consists of 
Tankards ' Fish Platters, 
Candlesticks, | Covered Dishes, 
Game Platters, 
Sauce Boats, 
Steins, Etc., Etc. 


JEWELRY 
Co., 


Jardinieres, 
Trays, Jugs, 
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WINNERS. 





The daily papers published, only three 
days ago, astatistical report of the money 
won by the various stables at the Delmar 
track. 

One of the largest winning stables was 
that of E. J. Arnold & Co. Mr. Arnold is 
one of the most conservative race horse men 
in the business. 

Recently, he purchased several more thor- 
oughbreds among them were Fitz Briller, 
and Stranger. The former has been un- 
beatable, flashing first past the post in all of 
his starts. 

Arnold & Co’s co-operative plan of book- 
making and racing horses has met with 
much success during their four years of ex- 
perience. They are vouched for at the 
banks as being thoroughly solvent and living 
up to thei: obligations most scrupulously, 
while similar testimony is given by thousands 
of patrons who have profited through invest- 
ment with E. J. Arnold & Co. 

Arnold & Co. will race their horses in St. 
Louis until November lst, when the local 
races close. They will then ship their 
horses to New Orleans and race all winter. 

ee 


E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 
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A WOMAN’S LIPS. 


Upon the mouth more than upon any 
other feature are recorded the various con- 
ditions of the mind. Good traits and bad 
are registered alike on the mouth, and as the 
years go on this mobile feature uncon- 
sciously assumes an habitual expression re- 
flecting those emotions which are most com- 
mon to it. Smiles following merrily, one 
upon another, will shape the lips into the 
curve of Cupid’s bow, but lips that curve 
downward at the corners are usually bur- 
dened with the result of ill natured or un- 
charitable thoughts. Beware of the lips 
that droop at the corners. They are not to 
be trusted. One cannot help associating 
thin lips with a refined cruelty or coldness 
of disposition. They belong, usually, to the 
one who, although severe in judgment and 
inclined to be censorious, may yet be fairly 
just upon occasion. It is the girl, with the 
full, red lips and regular, white teeth, whose 
smiles chase one another across the lovely 
landscape of her countenance as merrily as 


a butterfly dances over the field on a sum- 
mer’s day, who has the lovable disposition 
and a mind free from petty jealousies and 
spites. Still, whatever its shape or defects, 
a mouth may be improved upon and made 
more attractive by simply cultivating a 
pleasing expression. A mouth need not be 
small to be beautiful. Indeed, in a large 
mouth the lips are usually finer and more 
expressive, but they must be taken care of. 
Biting them to make them red is certain to 
make them coarse and thick. 
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Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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FCREST KING. 


Not in a Trust. 


ow 


Our plantis notinatrust. We positively 
refused to go in a trust or combine of any 
kind. 


Dinks &. Yarrish’s Laundry, 


(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 


D. L. PARRISH, J. A. ANDERSON, 


“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
TOLER 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet el ce of its 
a ntments, its su cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





St. Louis, Mo., June 10th, 1902, 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
300 South Fourth St., 
St. Louis, Mo. b ; 
Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry of re- 
cent date, we are glad to say that your Trans- 
parent Wood Finish Interior was used through- 
out on the new Bank of Commerce Building, 
Broadway and Olive Streets, St. Louis, as were 
also your colors in Japan and Oil Colors, 
Very truly yours, 
MARX & JONES, Carleton Building, 


Interior Decorators, 


































































SUMMER SHOWS. 





THE TELEPHONE GIRL. 

A remarkably bright, breezy show. Ap- 
parently just‘what the stay-at-homes want, 
as they are most pronounced in their ex- 
pressions of approval of the various songs 
and dances. 

It is what is technically known as a “girls 
show,” and therefore especially adaptable to 
the Delmar company. There are but few 
male characters and the male chorus appears 
but once—in a very pretty, tuneful, double 
sextet a /a “Florodora.” 

The “girls,” from Miss Williams,as Estelle 
Cuckoo, to Miss Carber as Beauty's maid, 
seem, one and all, tobe hugely enjoying 
themselyes. They laugh and sbriek and 
romp abcut the stage, and sing and dance 
as though the performance were a great lark 
for them, and so it must be, after a siege of 
“Bo, Girl,” and “Fra Diavolo.” 

The aforesaid Miss Williams, by the way, 
gives a remarkably neat and dainty tipsy 
scene, in the second act, andthereby further 
demonstrates ber versatility. 

Frank Blair is immensely funny as Hans 
Nix, not so much in speech asin appear- 
ance and action. He is ably aided and 
abetted in his fun-making by a stout “party” 
who rejoices in the victorious name of 
“Laurel” Atkins. Laurel plays Miss Pu/f- 
away, the superintendent of the Telephone 
Exchange, and her every movement causes 
uproarious mirth. And well it may, for her 
make-up and dancing are wondrously 
grotesque and amusing. 

William Riley Hatch and Blanche Chap- 
man are especially happy as Ebenezer and 
Samanthe with a down East dialect. Miss 
Chapman’s hoop-skirts and white stockings 
are one of the most exciting features of the 
show. 

And J. Clarence Harvey and Carrie 
Reynolds too, keep up the funas Snuffles 
and 7oots. They work very well together, 
and danced and cake-walked in lively fash- 
ion. Harvey is clever and likeable in a 
part suited to him, and Carrie Reynolds is a 
most skillful and graceful dancer. 

Josephine Knapp makes a great hit with 
a florid song, and Edwin Clark looks hand- 
some in a dashing way and is compelled to 
repeat his “Belle of the Telephone” song. 

The small parts are judiciously distributed 
among some of the beauties-in the chorus, 
and they succeeded in demonstrating that 
they could speak lines in addition to making 
a fine showing. 

There were two other smali characters, a 
“man of the world” and a “butler”—but of 
these it were better not to speak. 

The Lounge). 
I] 

This week’s performance at Forest Park 
Highlands is full of good comedy and con- 
stitutes “laughing week” from start to finish. 
George Evans and Gus Weinburg do some 
funny talking and singing and Mazuz 
Mazette’s antics are a single frolic in one 
long breath. Next week brings an un- 
usually strong programme, headed by 
Eugene Cowles, the great operatic basso, 
who established his fame all over this coun- 
try and England through his connection 
with the Bostonians and with Alice Nielsen. 
Jim Thornton will play a return engage- 
ment, after a four weeks’ tour in California. 
He comes back “loaded” with fresh fun. 
The Debrimonts will look after the musical 
features of theshow. Mlle. Emmy and her 
trained dogs are especially engaged for the 
children with whom an animal exhibition is 
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Commercial Registry Co.’s 
PEERLESS OUTFIT 


BEATS ’EM ALL, 





Telegraph 
THE COMMERCIAL RECISTRY Coa 


MAIN Office: Warn) MT @Lcoc 


Leugth, when open, 7% inches, Closed, 2% 
inches, Width 4 7-16 inches. 


This handsome leather pocket-case and a 
Special Accident Policy, paying $500 death 
benefit and $5 a week for disabling injuries, 
including registration, for $1.00. Good for 
one year. Send one dollar for an outfit, and 
if not satisfactory your money will be re- 
funded. 


COMMERCIAL REGISTRY CO., 
302 ‘Wainwright Building, 
St. Louis, 


AGENTS WANTED. 















Special Summer Offer—Write for Particulars 

be Buy Diamonds on your present income 

al hy our monthly saving plan. 

teh A DIAMONDS SENT ANYWHERE FOR 

APPROVAL—EXPRESS PAID. 

To Booklet is worth $10 to Intending Pur- 

chaser, FREE. Postal brings it. Doubt- 

BK rs write First National Bank, Chicago, 
UM @GEO.E.MARSHALL, Dept. 3.. ‘Chicago. 
A DIAMOND” 
always of interest. Rio Brothers, the lead- 
ing gymnasts of the vaudeville stage, will be 
on hand, and other acts of merit. The Cali- 
fornia ostrich farm is located on the 
grounds of the Highlands and affords an in- 
teresting study of these huge birds, whose 
feathery ornament interests every woman. 
Their trainer is an excellently well posted 
man in ostrich lore and gives a clever talk 
to visitors. In another week Sie Hassan 
Ben Ali will have a troupe of Hindoo 

Muchals located in a tent at the Highlands, 

another attraction of merit at this resort. 
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Humphrey's Gorner. 


While 
Jhey {ast 


They go at 


715¢. 


Broken lots of fine colored 
Madras, pleated white Ox- 
fords, white and fancy silk 
bosom Shirts, formerly sold 
at $1.50 and $1.25. 


Straw Hats at YOUR 
PRICE—yacht and fedora 


shapes. 
$1.50 and $1.25 
qualities, now 15¢ 
$1.00 and 75c 
qualities, now 50c 
You get a new one for 


the price of having the old 
one cleaned. 


Humphrey's 


Broadway and Pine 
St. Louis. 
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THE BOHEMIAN 
“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 
THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 
Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 
Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 
Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 
Joe Cone, 
Margaret Lee, 
John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 
Marvin Dana, 
Sophie Earl, 
Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 


THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where, Ask your newsdealer forit. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 


The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 















































THE 
F IUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZ NE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDOCATION. 


Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
any address for a year on receipt of 50 cents. 
Single copies, 5 cents. Address George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Giand 
Central Station, New York. 














Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E, P TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS. TEXAS. 
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HIGH-CLASS 


AT THE 


Delmar Race Track, 
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Races | 


EACH DAY, COMMENCING AT 2:30 P. M. 
ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1.00. 


OLIVE ST., SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVE. LINES DIRECT TO THE GRAND STAND. 


+++ ++ 
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The performance at the West End 
Heights, this week, is even more pleasing 
than the offerings of last week. The man- 
agement is certainly living up toits promise: 
that of making the garden in every detail 
one of the most popular summer resorts in 
St. Louis. The Phasey ballet of twelve 
girls as a head-liner, is an act of a standard 
seldom seen at the outdoor theaters, while 
the Six Ascots’ “turn” wins them well-earned 
rounds on applause. Charles Ernest, the 
St. Louis minstrel; Ralph and Elsie Post, 
in their “Policeman and Maid” specialty; 
and Laredo and Blake, comedy acrobats, are 
among other good features on the bill. Next 
week’s attractions promise to be up to the 
usual high standard. 

& 

The Buhler-Kemble-Rising World’s Fair 
Stock Company gave a delightful perform- 
ance of a comedy from the German, entitled 
“A Hot Night.” It is in strong contrast to 
the heavier plays they have so creditably 
given inthe past. Special mention should 
be made of Mr. Buhler’s comedy work, and 
Miss Kemble’s chic in an ingenue role. Will 
S. Rising made his best appearance, this 
season, in a light comedy role and was ac- 
corded a hearty reception. His long expe- 
rience on the stage gives him the ease and 
Jinesse of a competent artist in all lines of 
work. “Faust” is underlined for next week. 
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HIS FATHER’S OWN SON. 





Amanin Shelbina, Mo., it is said, took 
his little boy to church with him recently 
for the first time. Instructing the lad about 
his behavior, he wound up by telling him to 
do just as he did. When the contribution 
box was passed papa dropped in a coin. 
Tommy saw his father’s hand go into the 
box, and, remembering the advice, put his 
hand in also. When the box had passed by 
the lad whispered out loud enough to be 
heard all around: “Say, papa, I got a 
quarter, how much did you get?” 

Ft 
THE DIFFERENCE. 





A few days ago Senator Clark,the Montana 
multi-millionaire, went into a Butte barber 
shop for a haircut and a shave. When he 
asked the price, at the end of the service, 
the barber replied: “Your son, Charley, 
usually gives me $5.” The Senator quietly 
asked the regular fee, and, when told it was 
50 cents, handed out a half dollar and went 
his way, with the remark to the barber: 
“My son Charley has a rich father and I 
have not!” 


st st 


Asked, the other day, why it is so few of 
his race committed suicide, Brother Dickey 
replied: “Well, sub, my experience is, 
some of ’em don’t need ter; dey lynches ’em 
soon enough! ”—Aflanta Constitution. 
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Budweiser 
is King 





of bottled beers, because of its uniform excellence. Brewed 
from the best Barley-Malt and imported Hops and 
“lagered” (stored for maturing) until just ripe and most 


wholesome. 


The Product of 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers also of Black and Tan, Anheuser-Standard, 
Pale-Lager, Faust, Export Pale, Exquisite, 
Michelob, and Malt-Nutrine. 
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Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 


Ser ee 
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A Dainty Morsel For Dainty People. 


he 


Impressionist 


Edited by 
John Arthur Nelson. 


The handsomest and most 
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CERAMIC DECORATION. 


Practical instruction will be given in 
ceramic decoration and kindred arts, in 
addition toclasses in all branches of Fine 
and Applied Art, under competent in- 
structors from the Art Schools of Europe. 
Students may enroll at anytime. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Address, Hatsery C. Ives, Director, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
DEPT. M. St. Louis. 
29th Year Opens September 22nd, 1902. 
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unigue publication in America. 


10 cents the month, 
100 cents the year. 


As sparkling as Champagne, 
Yet as harmless as Soda. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy. 
You’ll find it interesting. 


The American Music Syndicate, 
Burlington Building, St. Louts, Mo. 
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“Can she remember what happened on e) 
her twenty-six:h birthday?” 
“Yes; she was just eighteen.”— Yonkers 


Statesman, 





mtn HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 


COME AND LOOP THE LOOP. 
Two Performances Daily, Rain or Shine, 


LAUGHING WEEK. 
GEORGE EVANS, 

The Original ‘‘My Honey Boy.” 
LORKIS AND ALTINA, 
Sensational Sharp Shooters. 
GUS WEINBURG, 

As the German Professor. 
MAZUZ AND MAZETTE, 
The Tramp and the Brakeman. 
TONY RYDER 
And His Famous Troupe of Monkeys. 


CLADIUS AND CORBIN, BANJOISTS, 
Late of Primrose and Dockstader’s Minstrels. 


ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE. 
PAVILION 10c and 25e. RESERVED SEATS 50c 


WONDERFUL OSTRICH FARM NOW LO- 
CATED AT FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS. 


DD BEAUTIFUL R 

elma 

Every Night at 8:15; Sat. Mat. at 2:30. 
BY KERKER & MORTON. 


THE 
TELEPHONE GIRL. 


AN. Y. CASINO SUCCESS, 

Scenic Railway—Old Mill Wheel—Steeple- 
chase—New Midway—Restaurant in Delmar Cot- 
tage—Band Concerts Daily Except Saturday. 
Reserved seats at C. & A. R. R. Ticket Office. 

SUNDAY NIGHT, AUGUST 3, 


“MIKADO”’ 


TAKE ANY CAR. 











.WEST©° END - 
HEIGHTS 


Greatest Amusement Success ever known 


in St. Louis. Grandest Electric Iilumina- 

tion ever seen in St. Louis. Best Vaudeville 

entertainmerts ever shown at any stage. 
Sensational hit of the 


12—PHAStY BALLET—I2 
CHAS. ERNST, LOREDO AND BLAKE, 
THE POSTS, SIX ROYAL ASCOTS. 
JOHN LE CLAIR, EMMA WESTON 
AND OTHERS. 


Matinee Every Day and Evening. 


9 9th Big Week 


Koern er ‘ Com. Sunday, 


Aug. 3. 


Ten Nights in a Bar Room. 


BUHLER-KEMBLE-RISING 
World’s Fair Stock Company. 


EVENINGS 8:30. MATS. WED. and SAT, 2:30. 
NEXT WEEK, 


FAUST. 


Direction WILL. S. RISING. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
have published a little volume entitled “Pine 
Tree Ballads,” by Holman F. Day, whose 
first book, “Up in Maine,” was such a gen- 
uine success not long ago. The poetry is of 
the home-spun variety. It is as rugged as 
the mountain-ranges of northern New Eng- 
land. The ballads are of a picturesque 
simplicity. The characters are men of the 
plow-handle and the ax, who have sane, un- 
doctored views of life and humanity, who 
are true children of the soil and lovers of 
nature. Their wit is homely; their sarcasm 
without sting, and their heart soft. It is 
genuine Yankeedom, with acheerful gump- 
tion and a kindly heart that greets us out of 
the pages of this book. To some of the 
rhymed tales there are satirical morals 
touching upon contemporary problems. 
Take, for instance, the ballad, which gives 
such a humorous description of loud-voiced 
Benjamin Brann ashe falls under the wheels 
of his ox-cart. After the wheel has rolled 
over him, he yells “whoa” with such a 
thunderous voice that the drivers, over anx- 
ious to stop quickly, back so hard that the 
wheel rolls over the unfortunate Brann a 
second time. And then the ballad con- 
cludes as follows: 

“There is a moral to this, as you notice, no 
doubt, 
But I have not the patience to ravel it out, 


I'll say to reformers and dogmatists, though, 
It’s safest to holler a moderate ‘whoa,’ ”’ 


& 

Fiction fiends will be interested in “The 
Russells in Chicago,” by Emily Wheaton. 
It is a clever study of social life in Chicago, 
and is interspersed abundantly with flashes 
of genuine wit and sarcasm. Onae might 
say that the story is composed of a little 
fun, a little satire and a little love, with 
interesting sketches of Chicago life and 
character. The idiosyncrasies of feminine 
aspirations and the fatuities of club life of 
the present day provoke highly amusing ob- 
servations on the part of the sardonic 
author. The Woman’s club, we are told, 
studied and discussed such things as “Public 
Playgrounds for Children,” “School Boards,” 
“Civil Service Reform,” “Clean Streets,” 
the “Non-Recognition of all Forms of Vice,” 
and a lot of other things that made men 
green with envy. Religious fads are l\ike- 
wise given their share of critical attention. 
The author takes a fall out of almost every 
institution or custom that is peculiar to 
Chicago, and does it with a sprightliness that 
is at an infinite remove from platitudinous 
sermonizing. The Ausselis had come to 
Chicago from New England. At first, 
Alice Russell, took a great dislike to the 
Windy City. Her dissatisfaction with her 
new surroundings was somewhat heightened 
by fears of having lost her husband’s love, 
but everything becomes suddenly bright ard 
roseate when she has received new assurance 
of the constancy of his affection for her, 
and she is finally roused to such a pitch of 
enthusiasm over her new home that she ex- 
claims: “I love Chicago and the people here 
so much that I would not go back East to 
live, for worlds.” And so everything ends 
well. The book is true and tart, but on the 
whole, not one to make Chicago ashamed of 
itself, while it will amuse the rest of the 
country. The little volume is appropriately 
illustrated. L.C. Page & Co., Boston, are 
the publishers. 

ef 

As a compilation of good literature suita- 

ble for reading aloud, the “Handbook of 


Best Reading,” by S. H. Clark, Professor 


of Public Speaking in the University of 
Chicago, should rank high. Prof. Clark is 
a well-recognized authority on the subject, 
having had an experience of more than 
twenty years as a public reader and teacher. 
The importance of reading aloud. as an aid 
to literary study is generally admitted. The 
best test of a person’s appreciation of the 
thought and spirit of literature is vocal ex- 
pression, As Prof. Clark, in his Introduc- 
tion, well says: “To understand the mental 
content of a selection is one thing; to live 
the selection is another, and until we live 
literature it is doubtful whether it has 
become our own.” The introductory re- 
marks are deserving of careful reading. 
Prof. Clark is unquestionably a thorough 
and devoted student of literature; he dis- 
plays remarkable power of penetrating into 
fine subtleties, and of explaining the deli- 
cate shadings and hints of thought contained 
in classical literature. He also makes some 
pointed observations regarding the superfi- 
ciality of modern literary education, and 
believes that the only way to inculcate the 
love of literature is by recitative reading. 
We are fond of referring to Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dante, Goethe, Edgar Allen Poe 
and Wordsworth, but how, few there are 
among us who are able to quote a single line 
from the works of these masters! Prof, 
Clark’s “Handbook of Best Reading” covers 
a wide range of literature, and appeals to 
the highly educated as well as the person of 
average intelligence. Modern prose poetry, 
the dramatic, pathetic, humorous and melo- 
dramatic, are well represented. The catho- 
licity of the volume is admirable. It is 
modern enough to include “The Rib,” by 
Ernest McGaffey. The price of the book 
is $1.50 net. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, are the publishers. 
ad 

As a tale of ante-bellum days, “The Red 
Anvil,” by Charles Reginald Sherlock, 
author of “Your Uncle Lew,” provides 
enough exciting reading to satisfy the 
craving of the most exacting fiction-gour- 
mand. There is action, and nothing but 
action in this story of the times when the 
country was deeply agitated by the enforce- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. 
The scenes are laid in a village in New 
York State. The leading characters are 
sturdy, country-folk, with their own ideas of 
slavery and abolition. The political char- 
acter of the story is considerably relieved 
by an account of the wooing of Bess by 
Winn, and the usual troubles and complica- 
tions that beset every couple that is truly in 
love. The villagers take an absorbing in- 
terest in the struggle between the slavery 
and anti-slavery parties. They are much 
under the sway of Daniel Webster’s oratory, 
and impressed with the historic words: 
“Those persons who mean to oppose the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law are 
traitors, traitors, traitors,” The author has 
over-emphasized the melodramatic side of 
the story’s incidents, but that was, perhaps, 
unavoidable. The average fiction reader 
likes the melodramatic more than anything 
else, and will, no doubt, be pleased with this 
latest addition to our stock of novel literature. 
“The Red Anvil” is published by Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York. 


as 

Henry Altemus Company, of Philadelphia 
have published a valuable addition to our 
stock of tales of animal life. The new 
book, “Rataplan,” is by Ellen Velvin, a 
well-known writer of distinction on the 
nature and habits of animals. The tales of 
the dwellers in wood and jungle, on plain 
and crag, are interestingly written, and con- 
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BIG FOUR 
TRAINS 


—-TO— 
CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, 


—_AND— 


BOSTON. 





LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 


Leave St. Louis 8:30 am 12:00 Noon 8:06 pm 11:30 pm 
Arrive Indianapolis 2:50 pm 6:10 pm 4:05 ain 7:25 am 
Cincinnati 6:00 pm 9:05 pm 7:30 am 10:55 am 
“Cleveland 10:20 pm 1:40 am 2:30 pm 2:55 pm 
‘Buffalo 2:55 am 6:18 am 7:25 pm 7:25 pm 

** New York 2:55 pm 6:00 pm 7:50 am 7:50am 
“Boston 4:55 pm 9:03 pm 10:10 am 10:10 am 


THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS. 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestaout St. 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








“THE ONLY WAY 











Burlington CHEAP LIVING 
Rou med IN COLORADO 


A Summer's outing in Colorado is not expensive. Throughout the 
State there are good hotels, boarding houses and ranches, with extremely 
reasonable charges. Send for special book of Colorado stopping places, 
free. Camp Life in the Rockies has been systematized by companies 
which furnish entire outfits. Colorado is full of delightful outing places 
and Summer life among the mountains, with their clear and crisp at- 
mosphere, is a positive tonic to a depleted system. 


VERY LOW RATE EXCURSIONS TO COLORADO ALL SUMMER. MAKE INQUIRIES. 


Apply for Colorado books, “Camp Life in the Rocky Mountains,” 
Colorado folder, with excursion rates and tours, hotels, maps, etc., all free. 





Burlington illustrateg 


Let us advise you the least cost of your Summer Trip through the West. 


City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine St. 











tain a mass of information for young people. 
In spite of occasional traces of an imitation 
of Kipling, the author has a style and a way 
of looking at things distinctly her own. She 
invests the representatives of the animal 
kingdom with a good deal of romance, 
points out their hopes, fears, passions and 
desires, and strives to demonstate that 
human nature is, in many respects, not very 
far apart from that of the animal. The 
book, likewise, contains a lesson to young 
people in reference to the treatment of ani- 
mal pets, and points outthe many blunders 
which are made out of ignorance of the 
natural requirements of these “living toys.” 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the 
typographical make-up of the book, and the 
twelve full-page drawings a /a Japanaise by 
Mr. Gustave Verbeek. 
st 
The “Destruction of St. Pierre, Mar- 
tinique,” by J. H. Welch and H. E. Tay- 
lor, gives an interesting description of the 
awful Mont Pelee catastrophe. After an 
historical sketch of the beautiful island of 
Martinique and of St. Pierre and copious 
references to the volcano’s activity in the 
past, the authors set out at length the stories 
of eye-witnesses of the destruction of the 
city. The statements of the Roraima 
survivors are especially graphic and real- 
istic. Thetrying, dangerous work of the 
rescuers, and the horrifying scenes which 
the destroyed city presented to them, are 
given considerable attention. In the latter 
part of the volume, the volcanic outbreaks 
on St. Vincent Island are also well de- 
scribed and hitherto obscured details brought 
to light. The authors likewise make topical 
references to “Other Eruptions and some 
Earthquakes” and tothe “Causes of Volcanic 
Action.” Despite some, perhaps, unavoid- 
able flaws, and undue emphasizing of the 
melodramatic occasionally, the book is well 
written and worth reading. Published by 
R. F, Fenno & Co., New York. 
se Ft 
Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 
$1.00 
Fe et 
A story is told to prove that Donizetti was 
the inventor of the ulster. One day, at 
Paris, he sent for the tailor to measure him 
for an overcoat. The tailor found him at 
the piano surrendering himself to the rap- 
ture of composition. Nevertheless, he was 
persuaded to quit the beloved instrument and 
to deliver himself up to the man of tape and 
chalk. The tailor made the first measure- 
ments, and then, stooping, began to take 
the length of the garment. “Tothe knee, 
sir?” he said, timidly. “Lower, lower,” an- 
swered the composer in a dreamy voice. 
The tailor brought the measure half-way 
down the leg, and paused inquiringly. 
“Lower, lower.” The tailor reached the 
ankles. “Lower, lower.” “But, sir, you 
won’t be able to walk.” “Walk, walk! who 
wants to walk?” with an ecstatic lifting of 
the arms. “I never walk; I soar!” 
Ft 
When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the oppo- 
ite dir ection. 
Fe 
WuHatT Papa SalID—Cholly: “What did your 
father say when you told him my love was 
like a broad and impetuous river.” Fuith: 
“He said, ‘Dam it’ "—Judge. 
ee 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


UTAH 





COLORADO 


tue PACIFIC COAST 


THE 
BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS AL 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS” 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. LOW EXCURSION RATES. 





Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive. 





TME ALL-NIGHT CAR. 





Hip! hip! hurrah! for the all-night car, 
The randiest wreck in the barn; 
That stumbles along at a railroad gait 
And picks up ‘hose who are out too late; 
The only car in the town that’! wait 
For a limper or a midnight skate, 
For the crew don’t care a darn. 


Bully old friend is the all-night car; 
She’ll stop five minutes for you, 

And then dash off with a giddy swerve 

And make up time on the shortest curve, 

And skim around till it takes your nerve, 

On two bum wheels—the others serve 
As ballast to hold her true. 


Hurrah! hurrah! for the all-night car! 
No two of her wheels are a pair. 

Yes, one is an octagon, sure as fate; 

Another a square—and not on straight; 

The others bent like a burnt-out grate; 

But O for that mile-a-minute gait— 
She yanks you home for fair. 


It’s Liberty Hall on the all-night car, 
With its various kinds of folk. 
The Johnnie is there with his noisy friend 
And motormen tired from t’other end, 
Some muddled girls from the river’s bend, 
All bumpety-bump on tke homeward trend— 
And all of them puffing smoke. 


So here’s good luck to the all-night car, 
The toughest o:d wreck from the barn, 
Whose passengers kid and chatter and scoff 

And shout each time the trolley’s off, 
And when she starts with snort and cough, 
Cry, “To the races now, we’re off,” 
And the crew don’t care a darn. 
—S. C. A., in Baltimore Sun. 
FF vt 
Big Four trains to Cincinnati. 
Morning noon night 
8:30 12:00 8:06 11:30 
Ticket Office, Broadway & Chestnut. 
ee 
Doctor; “I found the patient to be suffer 
ing from abrasion of the cuticle, tume- 
faction, ecchymosis, and extravasation in 
the integument and cellular tissue about the 
left orbit.” Judge: “You mean he hada 
black eye?” Doctor: “Yes.”—Judge. 
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THE CRESCENT, 


IS NOW OPEN, 


As an all-year-round resort hotel, operated by the Fiisco System, under the 
management of Mr. E. E. Sumner. Low round trip rates to Eureka Springs 
in effect every day in the year. For further information, address any pas- 
senger representative of the 
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APPLY TO NEAREST TICKET AGENT, OR ADDRESS tt = 


C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





There has been a further rise in prices. 
Trading showed decided irregularity at 
times, but the cliques managed to keep their 
lines intact and to prevent any discomfiting 
occurrences. Transactions were somewhat 
smaller, but still heavy for this time of the 
year. Outsiders displayed more willingness 
to adopt the buying side, and there can be 
no doubt that they absorbed a considerable 
amount of stock. Let us hope that they 
will come out winners and look out for the 
first signal of an approaching drop. Bullish 
enthusiasm has been aroused by the glowing 
crop reports from the West and Southwest. 
It expects increased dividends in many in- 
stances, as a result of the prospective gains 
in earnings. There is also a belief that 
payments of dividends will be begun before 
a great while on several stocks which are 
still classed among non-dividend payers. 
Bulls argue that, with big crops a certainty, 
prosperity is bound to continue indefinitely, 
and that the whole list of stocks may be 
bought with confidence. 

The reports about a purchase of the St. 
Paul by the Union Pacific still lack con- 
firmation. That the St. Paul will eventually 
be absorbed may be set down as a certainty. 
But will it be absorbed by the Union Pacific? 
That is the question, the answering of which 
is not as easy as it looks. Will the Morgan- 
Hill people permit the Union Pacific to 
nullify the Northern Securities arrange- 
ments? An acquisition of the St. Paul by 
the Harriman syndicate would reopen the 
old fight and revive former enmity and bit- 
terness. It was the attempt on the part of 
the Hill clique to get control of the St. Paul 
which prodded the Harriman crowd Into a 
purchase of Northern Pacific stock. De- 
spi:e assurances to the contrary, the railroad 
situation in the Northwest is not as clear 
and settled as many think itis. If the 
Union Pacific intends to acquire the St. 
Paul and to preserve peace inthe Northwest, 
controlling interests will have to ask for the 
silent acquiescence of the Hili people. The 
latter will not brook any “pat-up jobs,” or 
treacherous plans. They are figaters and 
more than ready to strike back in a most 
disastrous manner if circumstances require 
retaliatory or protective measures. 

The Moore-Gates crowd in Rock Island 
is making things interesting. The stock has 
risen to 200, under powertul manipalation. 
There are rumors that Gates is squeezing a 
short interest of considerable proportions. 
There are also tales of purchases by the 
Rock Island of Atchison and Frisco stock. 
Everything of this kind must be taken with 
a big lump of allowance. It is generally the 
case in Wall street that rumors are the effect 
rather than the cause of movements in cer- 
tain stocks. That the Rock Island manage- 
ment is ambitious cannot be doubted. The 
Moores and Leeds have the intention of 
making their system one of the largest in 
the country, but whether they will be able 
to accomplish their designs without serious 
hitches, and without striking bad snags at 
times, remains to be seen. 

The railroad map inthe Southwest will 
undergo marked changes before a great 
while. The Goulds, Rockefellers, Moores 
and Harrimans have some trump-cards up 
their sleeves yet. Thereis still plenty of 
room and opportunity for ramification, ab- 
sorption and consolidation. The Mlssouri 
Pacific and its subsidiary lines, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, the Frisco and Southern 
Pacific form an important nucleus for amal- 
gamation. There are going to be extensions 
and new lines into Mexico and to the Pacific 


Coast, and there will probably be far-reach- 
ing arrangements with the Louisville & 
Nashville, Southern and Illinois Central 
systems. Several new Security Companies 
may be formed before the jb is finished to 
everybody’s satisfaction. The Rock Island 
has already formulated plans of such a se- 
curity-holding concern. The facts so far 
published indicate a huge inflation-scheme 
of a most dangerous kind. 

The advance in Frisco common had been 
looked for for sometime. It is well known 
that the shares are strongly held, and that it 
is the intention to force the price up to about 
90. Several prominent St, Louisans are 
holding large blocks, and they have been 
advising their friends to buy ever since last 
summer, The earnings of the company are 
highly satisfactory, but it does not look like- 
ly that any dividend will be paid on the com- 
mon stock this year. The company intends 
to devote large amounts of money to im- 
provements and extensions. 

Fresh rumors are afloat of a close alliance 
between the Cottun Belt and Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois. Both stocks have risen 
considerably inthe past week. Cotton Belt 
common rose to 37, and Eastern Illinois 
common is now above 200. Some years 
ago, the latter could be bought at 50. 
Eastern Illinois preferred appears to be too 
low, as asix per cent dividend payer of 
established merit at 145, and should provea 
good purchase for investment. It has been 
known tor two years that both roads had 
made traffic arrangements of some kind, 
and it is very likely that a still closer 
alliance is contemplated. Cotton Belt com- 
mon is looked upon with great favor by 
shrewd people, who do not hesitate to pre- 
dict that the stock will soon be regarded as 
cheap at 50. 

Southern Pacific has risen above 70, at 
last, and transactions have been fairly large 
for some days. The stock is advancing 
towards a dividend-paying level of quota- 
tions, Considering the big earnings of the 
company, and the surplus piling up all 
along, Southern Pacific shares hold out 
great promise as a speculative purchase. The 
annual susplus amounts to about 8 per cent 
on the stock, inthe face of enormous ex- 
penditures, which could rightly be charged 
to caoital-account. There is strong ground 
to believe that the stock will soon be in the 
dividend list, and that the Union Pacific will 
at last be able to derive some benefit from 
its more than $80,000,000 of Southern 
Pacific stock which it holds. 

There is not much doing in the industrial 
list. Sugar, Copper and Steel shares are 
fluctuating within narrow limits, but they 
are being carefully nursed by manipulators. 
Sentiment on Amalgamated Copper is still 
bearish, but it would be a dangerous thing 
to sell the stock short at the current level. 
On general principles, it should be a good 
purchase for people who like exci:ement 
and who do not mind losing a few hundred 
or a few thousand dollars once in a while. 

The exports of gold are not surprising. 
They had been foresnadowed for weeks by 
the remarkable strength of sterling ex- 
change, and continued selling of American 
stocks by foreigners. It is not believed, 
however, that the outward movement will 
amount to much. New York bankers look 
for a marked improvement in our exports of 
breadstuffs and cotton, this fall, and a grad- 
ual enlargement of the supply of foreign ex- 
change bills in the New York market. The 
New York banks now hold about $15,000,- 
000 surplus reserves above legal require- 
ments. While the amount is larger than it 
used to be a few weeks ago, it is still far 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


H, A. FORMAN, President, 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, 


$1,000,000.00 
$1,;000,000.00 


EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 


VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





WF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qygy 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


‘SE.COR FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 
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LINCOLN "Ga" 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Jo, INTEREST 








ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS, 
(Credited Monthly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 
300.NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS. 
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H. Woop, President. RicH’p B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. W. E. Bercer, Cashier, 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - ST. LOUIS, MO, 


We grant every favor consistent-with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 
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from being respectable or confidence-inspir- 
The New York monetary situation is 
not strong and should cause bull leaders to 
A wild rise in prices 
should not be encouraged at this time. 


be very careful. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Fourth street brokers report an encourag- 
ing increase in transactions. 
have been in fairly good demand during 
the past-week and -recorded gains. 
ment demand is still small, but speculators 
are more willing to buy at present quota- 
fions, and evidently anticipating a big  de- 
They want to get “in on 
Money is in good de- 


Several stocks 


mand this fall. 
the ground floor.” 


mand and interest rates are a little stiffer, 
but not stiff enough to cause uneasiness in 
speculative eircles. 


Third National gained several points and 
climbed up to about 315. The buying was 
what they call “representative” and rather 
urgent attimes. Thetip is strong that the 
stock will eventually sell as high as Bank of 
Commerce, and that one may buy it blind- 
folded these days without any risk whatso- 
ever. That the stock is strongly backed 
cannot be doubted. 

St. Louis Transit devoloped more strength 
and activity and almost touched 32. In- 
siders were credited with buying orders, and 
it is rumored that earnings are unusually 
large at the present time. There was also a 
better inquiry for United Railways pre- 
ferred. The bonds are still sluggish how- 
ever. 

Bank of Commerce lacks “snap.” It is 
quoted at 396, but there is no special de- 
mand for it. Missouri Trust is very dull at 
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‘St Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for the Mrrror by Guy P. Billon 
Stock and Bond Broker, 421 Olive street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 



























































|Coup. When Due.| Quoted. 
eet 
Gld) 4 | JD |June 1, 1°05/102%—103 
Gas Co. sat ade Se 1% April, 1905 109 110 
Property (cur)6 | AO Apl _ 
wal (gld) 3.65} J D |Jun 25, 1907,1024%—103% 
ee) ‘a 5 19 iad 10, 1908/104 —1C5% 
“ 3%!) JD |\Dec, 1909/1024 103 
“«- @. tones July 1, 1918/111 —112 
i “ 3%] FA |Aug 1.19191C4 —105 
“ « 3¢| MS June 2, 1920/1C4 —106 
“ ster.£ 004 | MN |Nov 2, 1911/197 —108 
“~ (gid) 4 | MN Nov 1. 1912/107% -108% 
ae “ 4 | &O {Oct 1, 1913 ioe —10 
“ “ 4 | JD |June1,1914/109 --110 
* “2.651 MN |May 1, 1915}104 —105 
as ¢ 34/FA aus 1, 1918'102%—103 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about ........... -..-...-.-----$_18,856,27 
| ee 352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MoO, f 
Panding ¢ Re ocad FA |Aug 1, 1903/10#%—"05% 
3%. FA |Feb 1, i = —— 
School ib. - 10- 20) D |June, 0 — 
. 5 | 40 red 1, 1914/10 —1C6 
" : '5-20...| MS |Mar 1, 1918/102 —103 
“ 4 10-20... MS |Mar 1, 1918}103 —:05 
s 4 15-20..| M S |Mar 1, 1918} 04 —105 
"= Yee M S |Mar 1, 1918/105 —196 
as 4 10-20.) J D |July 1, 1919)105 —107 
“ + om. |Junel, 1920)10# —106 
ey 3%........) J J \July 1, 1921/101  -103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
Wh'n : 
Du-.| Pree 
c 
Alton Bridge 5s ..... ...-....---.----| 1913 | 85 — 86 
Carondelet Gas 6s.. ... | 1902 |100 —101 
Century Building ist 68......... 1915 107 —109 
Century Building 2d6s_ ..... ...) 1917 . — & 
Commercial Buildisg Ist ....... | 1907 104 —106 
Consolidated Coal 6s | 1911 109 --101 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10..; 1904 $9 14 
Kinloch Tel Co. 6s 1st mort... ~|% 1928 103%,—108% 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s ...... | 1919 108%—109 
Merchants Bridge Ist mort 6s... 1929 116 —116% 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s) 1830 112% —113 
Mo Electric Lt 2d 6s.. 1921 115 —116 
Missouri Edison 1st mort 5s...| 1927| 909 — 91 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1996 ico — ...... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s . 1914 | 9'4— $6 
St Louis Exposition Ist 6s . 1912 97 —100 
St. L. Troy & Eastern Ry 6s...| 1919 102 —104 
Union Dairy Ist 5s. .............- 1921 100 —101 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s ...) 1913 1C14%—ICS 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s..... 1908 | 73 — 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par; Last Dividend} s 
|vat. Per Cent. Price 
American Exch../$*50)/June,’02,3 SA/329 —331 
Boatmen’s, ........ 100) June,’02, 344SA\235 —238 
Bremen Sav......... 1fOjJam. ’02,6 SA/325 —350 
Fourth National) 100)May, ‘02,5 %SA/330 —335 
Franklin .......... 103|/June, 01,4 SA/190 —200 
German Savings] 100/Jan. 02,6 SA|4#30 —450 
German-Amer...| 100/Jan. 02,20 S4|775 —825 
International... 100} Mar. ’02, 14Qys/t77 —185 
Jefferson ............| 100)Jan. ’02,4 sA/198 —200 
Lafayette... -| 100) Jan. *02,4 SAI5S25 —S75 
Mechanic’s Nat..| 100)Mar. ’°€2,2 Qy|290 —300 
Merch -Laclede.. 100| Mar. 02,2 Qy|290 —295 
Northwestern.....| 100|)Jan. ’02,4 »sA/140 —160 
Nat, Bank Com...) 100)Mar. ’02, 24Qy| 395 —3% 
South Side ..| 100}May. ’02,3 SA/128 —132 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk} 100)Mar. ’02,3 SA|223 —225 
Southern com..... 100/Jan. ’02, : SA|110 —115 
State National. | 10°\June,’02.3 SA|218 —222 
Third Natiozal... os nant 02, 2 Qy/517 —318 

















*Quoted 100 for par. 





TRUST STOCKS. 











Par | Last Dividend 

val.| Per Cent. Price 
Wee Comes Dr, Gh MO ow cctisntscececabins 173 —174 
RMI - cigincecns ae 216 —217 
fee 100|June,’02,2 Qy|268 —269 
Miss. Valley....... 100/June,’02, 24%Qy|450 —452 
St. Louis Union..| 100/Consolidated.. 383 —285 
Title Trust ....... 100} June,’02 1%Qy 118 —119 
Mercantile 100 yaly, 02,1 Mo/420 —423 
i ly a. ee ee 123 —123% 
Pi re 209 —210 











STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS. 






































Coupons. | | Price. 
Cass Av. & F.G....... Pte cas le cated 
oo SS eee J&J |1912101 —102 
Citizens’ 20s 6s ....... J&J 1907,108 —109 
Jefferson Ave... .......  ’ ae go ereter 
oT eS eae M & N2 |1905105 —107 
Lindell 20sfs .... F&A 111) 106 —107 
Comp.Heig’ts U.D. 6s J&J ‘1913; 115 —116 
do TaylorAve.6s}) J& J toad 115 —116 
Molst MtgS5s S5-ljs.... M& 7 896105 —106 
People’s. . .......<- Dec.’89, 50c a. — 
do 1st Mtg 6s 20s... J&D howe 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg 7s. ...... M&N » (192 98 —103 
St. L. & E. St. L....... Monthly 2] 100 — ..... 
do Ist 6s.. J& rd 1925 = —107 
St. Louis Ist 5s 5-20s) M&N /1910|101 —101% 
do Baden-St. Ll. Ss) J& J  (1913/102%—103 
SE OT IER aaa 83 — & 
aston. SI .. ...... F&A_ (1921 1043,—105% 
do Cable & Wt. 6s... M&WN /1°14/117 —120 
do Meramec Rv. 6s) M&N_ (1916)1134%—114 
do Incomes 5s.. .... | .......-... 1°14) 90 —100 
Southern Ist 6s........ M&N_ 1901/10 —106 
Ga 20 e560 €6 .....-<<.. «-.-----ee- |1909}106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F&A _ /1916)107 —108 
U. D. Be Ge .... ..... J&D = j1v18)120%—121 
K. St. Louis & Sub.. 51 — 55 
United Ry’ . Pid... |July '02,1% 84144— §5 
4p.c. 50s it > = 8744— 87% 
a ys, a ee 1 —3% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par ,Last Lividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
American Cent.. 100|Jan. 02,4 p.c. 270 —275 
} 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par ;Last Dividend : 
val.| Per Cent Price. 
Am,Car-Fdry Co 100/July ’02, % ..| 32 — 33 
- “ pfdj 100) July ’02,1%Qy) 91 — 92 
Bell Telephone..| 100)May.’02,2 Qy|165 —170 
Bonne Terre F.C 100| May, » Meek By 4 
Central Lead Co.) 100)/Jume ’02, 44Mo/128 —135 
Cen.Coal&C.com} 100)...........-.05- 674%— 
- ~ = BR eae 
Co~sol, Coal..... 10¢j}Jfan. ’02 1........ 19 — 19% 
Doe Run Min.Co 10/Mar. ’02, %Mo!128 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal) 1°0)Nov. ’01, L. .... 190 —195 
HydraulicP.B Cc| 100}............-.- ..-.--- 93 — 98 
K & T. Coal Co..| 100/Feb. ’99, 1. .... 48 — 52 
Kennard com.....| 100j|Aug ’01,10 A110 —115 
Keunard pfd .... | 100|Aug. '01,34%SA 116 —120 
Laclede Gas com} 100{Mar. , 2...--.-.1 8B — $9 
Laclede Gas pfd../ 100) Dec. ’01, 244SA|107 —108 
Mo. Edison pfd..| 100)......................-. 46 — 47 
Mo. Edison com. 1(0} ..........-....--.-.-- 174%— 18 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100/Jan. ’02,1%Qy|100 —101 
Schultz Belting..| 100/Jan. 02,2 Qy| 97 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Mar. ’02,6 Aj158 —160 
Simmons do pfd.| 100|Sept. 02, 344SA|140 —142 
Simmons do 2 p,} 100/Oct. ’01,4 SA/138 —142 
St. Joseph L. Co} 10)Mar. ’02,1%Qy| 19 — 21 
St. L. Brew. pfd |£10)Jan. ’00, 2...... 46 —£8 
S'. L. Brew. com) £10)Jan. 799, 4....... i\41 —£2 
St. L Cot. Comp} 100/Sept. ’94, 4.. 55 — 65 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100|\Feb. 02 1 Qy|§i3 — 76 
Union Dairy... | 100}Nov. ‘01,2 Qyj/11l5 —115 
Wiggins Fer. Co.) 100/Apr. ’02,2 Qy|600 —Bi 
West’haus Brake} 50)Mar. 01, 734.....\160 —200 
” >) eines 47 — 47% 











123, and Lincoln has taken a back seat. 
Rumors of a coming rise in Germania and 
Colonial are plentiful, but they do not seem 
to “take.” 

Banks expect a big business this fall. 
They are now preparing for it. Exchange 
on New York is firm, while sterling is still 
quoted at 4.8817. 

Pad 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 





J. 1,.—Would advise you tosellit. The stock 
is not well spoken of and has been suggestively 
weak for some time. Southern common,judging 
by the earnings of the road, cannot be regarded 
as cheap at 39, but it is being purchased on 
“rumors,’’ There are hints of a big deal of some 
kind, It may be that the company will take ad- 
vantage of its privilege of cutting the amount 
of common in half. 

Cc. J. F.—Because Union Pacific common has 
uot moved much of late, is no reliable indication 
that it will not move with other stocks of its 
kind, It has already gained about six points, 
The stock is a fairly good purchase on conces- 
sions. Foreign houses have strong tips to buy 
it, and foreign houses have, as a rule, better and 
earlier information than Wall street. Don’t buy 
however, unless you can protect your deal well. 
The present market is dangerous for tenderfeet. 

T. G. S.—Would not advise you to buy too 
much of it at present. The stock looks tempt- 

ing at 41, but there isa large percentage of ac- 
cumulated dividends due onit, There are re- 
ports at stated intervals, that an advance is 
coming, but the shares continue sluzgish. Still 
there may be something “up,” and you might 
as well continue to hold it after such a big drop 
as has already taken place. 

S. K.—It is impossible to tell. The stock isa 
very slow mover, as you well know, It has in- 
trinsic merit, however, and dividends are not far 
off. The Vanderbilts are holding big blocks of 
it. 

F. H. J.—Missouri Trust does not look high at 
124+. True, it does not pay anything. If it did, 
it would not be selling at current prices. If you 
wish to buy a stock, buy it before it has gone out 
of your reach. 

J. D.—Wabash debentures are looked upon 
with favor. They have had a big rise, but it has 
failed to provoke liquidation by large holders. 
Insiders are said to be increasing their holdings. 
The bonds are entitled to 6 percent, Even if 
there should bea readjustment, and the rate be 
scaled down to 4 percent, they would still bea 
good purchase at quoted prices. 


Ft 
ONLY IN FUN. 





A nine-year-old girl, who had been looking 
forward with fear tothe June examinations 
in the public school, was very desirous of 
promotion, but not at all certain of her 
ability to pass. Her apprehension of failure 
and consequent humiliation became so pro- 
nounced as the ordeal drew near that she 
looked about for some way of escaping. 
One evening, at family prayers, her mother 
suggested that a brief prayer be said for 
the recovery of two or three children of the 
neighborhood who were down with diph- 
theria. The child obeyed, but added a 
prayer that she might be stricken with the 
complaint, so that she should have an excuse 
not to attend examination. The following 
morning she complained that her throat 
was sore, and her mother, not without 
sincere alarm, expressed the opinion that 
God had answered the wicked prayer of the 
night before. 

“Does it come in the throat, mamma?” 
asked the child. 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the mother. 

The perplexed little sufferer rolled her 
eyes upward with an expression of mixed 
alarm ard distrust and exclaimed: 

“Ob, Lord, can’t you take a joke?”— 
Philadelphia Times. 

ee St 

THE DIFFERENCE—What is the difference 
between a sewing-machine and a kiss? One 
sews seams nice, and the other seems so 
nice.— Quips and Cranks. 
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THE LAST CAMP-FIRE. 





Scar not earth’s breast that I may have 
Somewhere above her heart a grave; 
Mine was a life whose swift desire 
Bent ever less to dust than fire; 
Then through the swift, white path of flame 
Send back my soul to whence it came; 
From some great peak, storm-challenging, 
My death-fire to the heavens fling; 
The rocks my altar, and above 
The still eyes of the stars I love; 
No hymn, save as the midnight wind 
Comes whispering to seek his kind. 


Heap high the logs of spruce and pine, 
Balsam for spices and for wine; 

Brown cones, and knots a golden blur 

Of hoarded pitch, more sweet than myrrh; 
Cedar to stream across the dark 
Its scented embers spark on spark; 

Long, shaggy boughs of juniper 

And silvery, odorous sheaves of fir: 
Spicewood to die in incense smoke 
Against the stubborn roots of oak, 

Red to the last, for hate or love, 

As that red, stubborn heart above. 


Watch till the last pale ember dies, 

Till wan and low the dead pyre lies, 
Then let the thin, white ashes blow 
To all earth’s winds, 2 finer snow; 

There is no wind of hers but I 

Have loved it as it whistled by; 

No leaf whose life I would not share, 
No weed that is not someway fair; 

Hedge not my dust in one close urn, 

It is to these I would return— 

The wild, free winds, the things that 
know 
No master’s rule, no ordered row. 


To be, if nature will, at length 
Part of some great tree’s noble strength; 
Growth of the grass; to live anew 
In many a wild flower’s richer hue; 
Find immortality indeed 
In ripened heart of fruit and seed. 
Time grants not any man redress 
Of his broad law, forgetfulness— 
I parley not with shaft and stone, 
Content that in the perfume Blown 
From next year’s hillsides something 
sweet, 
And mine, shall make earth more com- 
plete. 
—Sharlot M. Hall, in Out West. 
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Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








Turn Over a 
New Leaf. 


— ae ee 


Begia right by opening an ac- 
count in our savings depart- 
ment. The deposit of one dol- 
lar, or more, secures a pass 
book. Interest at 3 per cent 
per annum credited first days 
of June and December. 
Regulations on application. 





Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co., 
N. W. Cor. 4th and Pine Sts, 
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The Mirror 








CRAWFORD’S 


(ireat Midsummer Bargain Sale! 


Not only in One or Two Departments, and for Twenty or Thirty Minutes, but in Each and Every Department, and for All 


Day and All Week, and, for that matter, as long as the goods hold out will these Prices Prevail. 


Nothing in the Town to 


touch them. No strings tied to the CRAWFORD Bargains; they are the Real Thing. 


Toilet Snauion 


10c Talcum Powder for........... .... ee 
10c Toilet Loofahs ae Sea Onn | 
| ea no 5c 
35c Violet Water for. . SOS EIT 
25c Florida Water (60 oz =) for. Viccotineniomenepiaijet 8c 
DSC OW PLUI CO OB. ) LOE 5. 0s on. sn oseses vcssenceesscéeien OO 
DC SSE CRN LN enna ncavv scnnsees tsntess sessnabeeds: 9c 
25c Wood Violet Talcum for......... iit aca ates 9c 
LQG SHRIPLE COGN LOK ooo nes cxccsessned vesncnsenns 2c 
10c Insect Powder for... So erase oa 

5c Magic Polishall toe. sonbgevd ioe tincaieiegeia nam 
25c Perfection Tooth Powder tee.. pine 
25c Pepsotonic for... ee ene 
75c Liebig’s Beef, heen out Wine tie. (en seatacs 35c 
35c Green and White Castile, per bar........ 17 4c 
35c Lubin’s Soap, per box......... ies seitas setae 7c 
25c Petromilk Soap, per bOX..............20-00000--00-.7€ 
15c Witch Hazel Soap, per box .......200.....-.0+22.8C 
25c White Palace Bouquet Soap....................-+: c 
25c Cologne Bouguet Soap..........2........c0se0 12%ec 
FC TOR GORD, 5 COOE LOK ann. cccscncces enneseonses 10c 


35c French Perfumes, all odors, an ounce....10c 


eo 


Stationery 


1,500 boxes of Fine Stationery, envelopes 


to match, worth 15c—at, per box.............. 2c 
45c Silk Fiber and Silk Moire Paper, all 
the latest tints, at, per bOX......02....--2:-.. ce. 29c 


8c Writing Tablets, fine paper, 3 for 


-_ 


SILKS. 


250 pieces Colored Taffeta Silk, seventy 
shades to select from. 50c quality for... 39c 

Black Corded Silk, washable, regular 50c 
quality. Sale Price.. 32 46¢ 

36-inch Black Taffeta Silk, extra fine 
quality, warranted to wear, regular $1.45 
quality. Sale Price............ er) 





ee 


With every purchase, no matter how small, a 
ticket, FREE, tothe new West End Heights 
Garden. 


Wash Goods. 


Now 5c. 

1,000 yards 24-inch-wide Claret Percale, soft 

finish—were 6!4c per yard. 
Now 8!4c. 

50 pieces one-yard wide Light Ground French 
Percale, in shirt and shirt-waist styles; all 
colors, extra good—were 20c per yard. 

Now 10c. 

2,000 yards 30-inch wide Mercerized Batiste, 
in a large variety of styles and colorings, 
all good, washable colors—were 15c and 
20c per yard. 

Now 27c. 


500 yards odds and ends in our 32-inch wide 
Silk Stripe Tissue. This is a fine sheer 
imported fabric and has been one of the 
best sellers among our fine line of wash 
goods this season—were 35c per yard. 


White Goods. 


Now 15c. 
32-inch Satin Striped Madras Shirtings, a 
bargain, were 25c. 
Now 15c. 
42-inch White Wash Organdies, regular price 
was 25c. 
Now 10c. 
50 pieces White Organdie, big bargain, were 
15c. 
Now 30c. 
68-inch Tinted Organdies, were 45c. 
Now 35c. 


St. Gall Pin Dotted Swisses, 32 inches wide, 
were 50c, 





Corsets. 


Broken assortments and ends of lines in 
Her Majesty’s, P. D. and P. N. Corsets 
—$3.50 Corsets for 

Broken assortments of La Vida—also 
slightly soiled Corsets—to close out ....... $2 49 
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Carpets and Rugs. 


A few GENUINE BARGAINS from the 
Carpet markets, picked up by our buyer on the 
side, while among the manufacturers selecting 
our fall stock. 


100 3x4 yards ALL WOOL Ingrain Art 
Carpets, in fresh and bright patterns, and 
every thread guaranteed all wool—they 
are easily worth $9.00, but we are going 
$0 Sarl Sheet 485 cee $6.50 


50 odd rolls 9-wire Tapestry Brussels Car- 
pets—no two rolls alike, but all come in 
rich color effects, each roll sufficient for 
one or two Carpets—they retail all over at 
85c a yard—our price will be just................53¢ 


200 rolls Japanese Cotton Warp Straw Mat- 
ting, selected patterns—never sold for 
less than 25c a yard—as long as they 
last. 1S Nase ckgeiailiocins soacancienl 








GREAT BARGAINS 


Suits, Skirts, Waists, Jackets 


Now $1.48—Ladies’ Fine White Pique 
Skirts, made with side pleats; were $2 50— 
now $1.48. 


Now $2.50—Ladies’ Covert Cloth Venetian 
and Serge Blouse and Eton Jackets; were 
$6.50—now $2 50. 


Now 98c—All our fine White India Linen 
Waists, tucked, pleated, embroidered, hem- 
stitched; were $2.00 to $2 75—now 98c. 


All garments altered free of charge. 


D. Crawford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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THE MAP BELOW 


Shows the South’s Greatest Railway System. 
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It penetrates Eleven States and Reaches Every Commercial Center. 


The Only Road to Asheville, in the Mountains of the Beautiful “Land of the Sky.” 








CITY TICKET OFFICE--- 






719 OLIVE STREET. 
FASS FALIRS PBA) FAS MY PALA ARS! 
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Eureka Spring's 


During the Summer and Fall months, everything is at its best in 


“THE TOP OF THE OZARKS.” 


It is a pleasant place, well suited for those desiring absolute rest, and equally well equipped for anyone 
wanting out-door exercise. Since the reopening of the Crescent Hotel, under its new management, 
and with its many additions and improvements, Eureka Springs presents a livelier appearance than 


ever tefore. It is but one night's ride from SAINT LOUIS, via the 





TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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TO TEXAS, MEXICO, 


and THE SOUTHWEST take 


“THE KATY FLYEr 


A Strictly Modern Train with Through Sleepers to 







Austin, Houston, Galveston, San Antonio 
and Mexico City. 










THe Ticket Office, 520 Olive St. . 











